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BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN BROUGH. 


EDGAR ERVIN. 


[The following article clears up the disputed question concerning the 
birthplace of John Brough, one of Ohio’s famous war governors. It also 
présents many interesting events in the life of the governor. Mr. Edgar 
Ervin, the writer, is the present member of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives from Meigs county. Mr. Ervin was educated in thé country 
schools, subsequently receiving special training for public life in the 
Capitol School of Oratory (Columbus), Lakeside Summer School, King’s 
School of Oratory (Pittsburg), and the College of Law, Ohio State 
University. He was admitted to the bar by the Supreme Court of Ohio 
in June, 1906, while serving as a member of the 77th General Assembly. 
— Epiror. | 


The wrecking of the old jail just opposite the Court House 
in Marietta, brings to mind several historic facts of no mean 
importance. This building was a little more than fifty years old, 

having been erected in 1848 on the 

io | site of the pioneer Court House 

which was the first Hall of Justice 
in the Northwest Territory. The 
building was forty-five feet in 
length, thirty-nine feet in breadth 
and two stories high. The walls 
were three feet thick and were made 
of double tiers of yellow poplar logs. 
The front room in the upper’ story 
was the court room. It was 40 ‘by 
30 feet and lighted by seven win- 
ios dows. The two lower rooms were 
Bacar Eavin occupied by the jailor and his fam- 

ily. The jail was in the rear part of 

the building, which was very strongly built and from which, it- is 
stated, no prisoner ever escaped. The jury room was in the 
rear of the second story over the jail. A cupola surmounted the 
roof in which was hung the same bell that was hung in the 
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succeeding Court House and which has been in use till the 
occupancy of the present new Court House. 

The theory that John Brough was born in the primitive 
Court House has been disputed for the reason that, coupled with 
the above statement, the assertion is generally made that his father 
was Sheriff at the time. We quote from a Marietta newspaper 
issued Friday, June 12, 1863: 

“Mr. Brough (John) was born in 1811 in Marietta, in the 
old Court House and jail, the dwelling-house part of which was 
occupied by his father, John Brough, Esq., who was at the time 
Sheriff of the county. The father was a native of England, and 
died in 1823, on the ‘Cleona’ farm just above the mouth of Duck 
Creek.” 

In the issue of Friday, Sept. 11, 1863, appear nearly the 
same statements : 

“John Brough was born in 1811, in the dwelling-house part 
of the old jail, John Brough, Esq., being Sheriff at the time. 
His father was a native of England, and died in 1823, on the 
‘Cleona’ farm, and within a short time ‘Jack’ went to learn the 
printer’s trade with the late Roal Prentiss in the office of the 
American Friend, then being only about twelve years of age.”’ 

From the “History of Marietta,” by Thos. J. Summers, we 
note the names of Sheriffs since 1788: 

1788, September, to 1802, Ebenezer Sproat. 

1802, September, to 1803, William Skinner. 

1803, September, to 1810, John Clark, 

1810, September, to 1812, William Skinner, 

1812, September, to 1814, Timothy Buell. 

It is readily seen that John Brough’s father was never 
Sheriff of Washington county. Then what about the authen- 
ticity of the article? 

If wrong in one particular, then is it wrong in all? Of 
course, one will readily admit that it was possible for the elder 
Brough to occupy the dwelling-house part of the old Court 
House, and yet not be Sheriff. But why should he ever live 
in the building, since the records show that he neither was 
Sheriff nor Deputy Sheriff at the time of the birth of John 


Brough, Jr.? 
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In searching the old records in the office of the Clerk of 
Courts, we find the following order on page 184: 
“Journal of Common Pleas Court of Washington County, 










Se ee ee ee 





John Brough, From the Original Painting in the State Capitol Building, 
Columbus. 


December 17, 1810. Ordered that license be granted to John 
Brough (Senior) to keep a tavern in the Court House. 
(Signed) PAUL FEARING, 
Presiding Judge.” 
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On page 253 of the same volume, under date of Dec. 14, 
1811, we find where the license is renewed: 

“Ordered that the license be issued to John Brough to keep 
tavern under the Court House.” This is self explanatory and it 
becomes an established fact that John Brough, the “War Gov- 
ernor,” was born in the old pioneer Court House, and this 
place will doubtless soon be marked with a monument erected by 
the Ohio Historical Society. 


JOHN BROUGH. 


There came to Ohio the family of John Brough, Sr., from 
Maryland, who settled in the valley of the Little Muskingum in 
Washington county. It was here that John Brough, the eminent 
war governor of Ohio was born in 1811. Brough was a born 
executive; strong in physique, resolute of countenance, he pos- 
sessed that thorough-goingness and accurate execution which 
characterized his administration as governor of Ohio. His type 
was that representative of a strong and determined will, and it is 
in this particular that he distinguished himself in early life in 
College at Athens, in the field of journalism and in the governor’s 
chair. 

Brough attended. the Marietta schools, and in early life, 
like Ben Franklin, was apprenticed as a printer. It was his ex- 
perience in the print shop that gave him such a comprehensive 
view of human nature and many facts here acquired by his‘ ab- 
sorbent mind, gave him a stock of information which stood 
copious draughts during his future career. He was not a 
theorist ; his clear logic, apt perception, and open and frank dis- 
position, moved him to apply promptly and well his new acquisi- 
tion. of knowledge. While a student at the University his work 
was characterized by zealous effort and diligent research. He 
worked in the office of the Mirror during his leisure hours and 
thus defrayed his expenses. He was a great athlete, and while 
at Athens, tradition has it that he accomplished his greatest feat 
by kicking a football over the main building. 
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AS A JOURNALIST. 


Brough’s executive ability coupled with his natural instinct 
for the printing business, made him an ideal newspaper man of 
his day. At twenty years of age we find him editing the Western 
Republican at Marietta. His maiden issue appeared on the birth- 
day of General Jackson in 1831, Jackson being his political idol 
at that time. After two years he, with his brother, bought the 
Ohio Eagle at Lancaster. This paper made him a political 
leader of the state. He entered politics, but retained his con- 
nection with the Eagle, and reported for the Ohio Statesman. at 
Columbus until 1841, when the Brough brothers bought the 
Cincinnati Advertiser and changed its name to the Enquirer. 
The paper continued in his hands until 1848. Brough was much 
censured by the press at this period; he was criticised politically, 
attacked personally, and abused maliciously, but he always 
claimed to act on the defensive, and never apologized for the 
keenness of sarcasm often resorted to in these conflicts. A hu- 
morous incident is told concerning a brief article which ap- 
peared in the Loutsville Courier-Journal, then edited by G. D. 
Prentice, while Brough was editing the Enquirer. Prentice was 
having some fun by thus describing his immense avoirdupois: 


“Tf flesh is grass as people say 
Then Jackie Brough’s a load of hay.” 


Brough, having in mind the numerous criticisms of the 
press replied, “That he supposed he was hay judging from the 
number of asses that were nibbling. at him.” 


PLACE IN HISTORY. 


Brough made his formal entry into politics in 1835, when 
he was elected Clerk of the Ohio Senate. Robert Lucas was 
then governor. Thomas Ewing represented the state in the 
national senate, while in the house of representatives at Wash- 
ington, Thomas Corwin was becoming popular. Andrew Jack- 
son as president had begun his war on the U. S. Bank, while 
Thomas Benton, Martin Van Buren, W. H. Harrison, Daniel 
Webster, John Calhoun and Henry Clay were among the leaders 
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in national politics. On the slavery question Brough was con- 
servative. This was the period when the Abolitionists referred 
to the national constitution as a “league with hell and a covenant 
with death.” Brough’s position is clearly outlined in his 
speeches. During the progress of the war, Brough made a stir- 
ring speech at Marietta, calling on all loyal citizens regardless 
of party affiliations, to uphold the administration of Lincoln and 
suppress the war, concluding as follows: 

“This country, my friends, is the last hope of freeman 
throughout the world. It is the field upon which civilization has 








Old Martetfa Jail in Which John Brough was Born. Marietta College 
in Background. 


flourished and science began to accomplish its great purpose. 
The nations and people of the old world are marking its prog- 
ress from day to day as it enfranchises man from every servitude. 
And are you going to give it up? Young men can you afford to 
give your posterity a heritage worse than that which your fathers 
gave to you? If you can, you are faithless, not only to your 
own manhood, but to your God. You are bound to have one 
country, one flag and one destiny. And what country shall this 
be? What but the country you had before the rebellion raised its 
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parricidal hand to strike it down. That country with the incubus 
of slavery wiped away; a country that, like a weary man who has 
lain down by the roadside to rest, has risen again, and is marching 
on to its great destiny. What flag, but that which smiles on our 
peaceful assemblage today. Stand by it then, let it be the flag 
of the Union restored, reared aloft to float forever. Or, when it 
falls, if fall it must, let there be nothing around it but crumbling 
walls and nothing above it but the Angel that shall ies the end 
of time and the beginning of eternity. 


BROUGH AND VALLANDIGHAM, 


Brough, as candidate, managed his own campaign, and de- 
livered many speeches in his telling sledgehammer style. Val- 
landigham, his opponent, having been arrested and sent within 
the Confederate lines,.was forced to rely on his friends to look 
after his interests. The campaign was fierce; men, women and 
children attending the public meetings and indulging in heated 
discussions, and many times in personal combat. All felt relieved 
when the campaign closed. An interesting incident is related 
concerning Vallandigham while being conducted through the 
Confederate lines. The escort had been traveling almost day 
and night, and after having spent the greater part of the previous 
night on the march worn and weary, the party stopped for a few 
hours sleep. Vallandigham was called at daybreak and told 
that day was appearing and that they must resume their journey, 
at which he raised himself on his elbow and said in a dramatic 
manner : 


“Night’s candles are burnt out and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe 0n misty mountain tops.” 


Here he hesitated; the next line describes the wrathful 
feelings of the soldiers for him and comes consecutively in the 
poem : 

“T must be gone and live or stay and die.” 


Brough was elected governor by the greatest majority ever 
given a candidate at that time and during his official career ex- 
hibited many of the highest qualities of statesmanship. 











MONUMENT AT FORT JEFFERSON. 


On Thursday, October 24, 1907, through the efforts and 
under the auspices of the Greenville Historical Society a monu- 
ment was erected to mark the site of Fort Jefferson and to com- 
memorate the historic events connected with that military post. 
The monument, unique in ‘form and material, is twenty feet in 
height, seven feet broad at the base, with a shoulder about two 
feet from the ground and a gracefully tapering shaft as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is built of carefully selected 
“grey-heads” or field boulders of various colors, faced on one 
side and laid in Portland cement. The tablet, of bronze, size 
two by three feet, is inserted on the north side of the shaft facing 
the highway, at a height of five feet from the ground and bears 
this inscription : 

FORT JEFFERSON 
Built by the army of 
General Arthur St. Clair 

in October, 1791 
And used as a military post 
During the campaign against 
The Northwestern Indian Tribes. 
MCMVII. 


The day proved propitious and a large number of citizens of 
Fort Jefferson, Greenville and adjacent towns gathered in the 
afternoon of the day in question to enjoy the exercises of the 
following program which had been arranged by Messrs, Alvin 
Kerst, J. Jos. O’Brien and F. E. Wilson, Committee in behalf of 
the Greenville Historical Society: 





PROGRAM. 
2. a Commas cic 53S. So eta ea inniees Deubner’s Drum Corps 
DB FO a ois evn bins Sad Neches eee ALR eae Audience 
EE Pe Oe ee Se ere Rev. Chas. H. Gross 
4. A WorD FROM THE COMMITTEE..........+++-eee0: Frazer E. Wilson 
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NING 5 cen nce KA Sathh bas Kee chcanenenreen Geo. A. Katzenberger 


5. 

Dh SE ccc cite h oe adie hak Wao: oRd ue oie Elizabeth D. Robeson 
(a ae ne eee Gun Squad, Co. M., 3rd Regt. 
ee errr eee ceeatee Drum Corps 
9. ACCEPTANCE ON BEHALF OF THE PUBLIC.......... Prof. J. T. Martz 
Th, I Sneha hd growencavadeus Judge J. I. Allread 
RA ER OR CEN Eee PDEA ete a Drum Corps 
12. A Worp From THE RED MEN...............0.0000e0e0: L. E. Wills 
Dn, PI Siva din ook ache dar bc ohes ake colada ened Rev. G. W. Berry 


ADDRESS OF FRAZER E. WILSON. 
SECRETARY GREENVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


One hundred and sixteen years ago to-day a military post which 
-was being erected on this very spot by the army of Maj. Gen. Arthur 
St. Clair was named Fort Jefferson in honor of that great statesman 
and author of the Declaration of Independence, Thomas Jefferson. We 
are assembled to commemorate that event and to do honor to the mem- 
ory of the heroes and patriots who sacrificed so much that we might 
enjoy the benefits of a free nation. Father Time has been very good 
‘to us, indeed, and it is hard to appreciate all the benefits conferred. by 
those who have gone before. Other men labored and we have entered 
into the rewards of their labors. Under the inspiring influences of the 
‘past I feel that it is good for us to be here. Let us unveil this tablet and 
dedicate this monument with due reverence for the patriots who once 
stood where we stand not knowing what another day might bring forth. 
‘With these thoughts in mind I want to express a few words of appreciation 
‘for the character and public services of one whose name has gone down un- 
‘der a cloud because of defeat at a very critical moment in Western history. 
‘Whenever the name of Arthur St. Clair is mentioned in this vicinity 
-our minds go back to that cold November morning in 1791 when his ex- 
posed and decrepit army was surprised and suddenly attacked by a. fierce 
‘horde of howling savages on a,branch of the upper Wabash. In face 
of the terrible defeat that followed we are prone to forget or overlook 
the previous and later record of this stalwart patriot. St. Clair was of 
Scottish birth, He emigrated to America in 1755 and served with the 
British in the French and Indian War, being in the important engage- 
‘ments of Louisburg and Quebec. Like many of his hardy countrymen he 
then settled in western Pennsylvania and engaged in farming until the 
outbreak of the Revolution. The call of the Colonies appealed to him 
and he espoused the cause of freedom, serving with distinction at Three- 
Rivers, Trenton, Princeton and Hubbardstown and attaining the rank 
of Major-General. In 1786 he was elected President of Congress and in 
1788 was appointed Governor of the Territory Northwest of the Ohio 
‘river. With such a record of faithful service on the credit side of 
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life’s ledger the new Government naturally turned to him with con- 
fidence when its western borders were assailed by savage foes. The 
new settlements of the Americans on the north side of the Ohio river were 
regarded by the Indians of the North as an invasion of their ancient 
domains. The British, who still retained the military posts at Detroit 
and along the lakes, took advantage of the situation and goaded on the 





Monument Erected-on Site of Fort Jefferson. 


savages to attack the scattered settlements, furnishing them with arms, 
ammunition, food, clothing, etc. To meet this alarming situation three 
expeditions were sent against the Indian villages of the Maumee and 
Wabash with indifferent success. These raids so greatly exasperated the 
Indians against whom they were sent that they formed a confederacy 
and entered into a conspiracy to drive the white settlers beyond the 
Ohio. At this juncture St. Clair appeared on the scene. With a poorly 
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equipped and inadequately disciplined army of mixed and insubordinate 
troops, which had been collected with great pains and labor, he left camp 
at Ludlow’s Station, near Fort Washington, September 17th, 1791, and 
marched northward to the crossing of the Great Miami where he built 
and garrisoned Fort Hamilton. Cutting a road through the wilderness the 
army arrived on this ground October 12th, and proceeded to build another 
post as one of a chain of forts connecting Fort Washington with the Maumee 
at the present site of Fort Wayne, Indiana: On the 24th of October 
this post, which was nearing completion, was named Fort Jeffersén by 
St. Clair, and a detachment with two pieces of artillery left to defend 
it. Proceeding northward along an old Indian trail through the beautiful 
open forest the army arrived on the present site of Greenville, Ohio, and 
encamped until the 3lst, awaiting supplies. Again taking up the line of 
march the army veered a little west of north. About this time sixty of 
the Kentucky militia deserted and the entire First Regiment of Regulars 
was detached and sent in pursuit to protect the provision train and bring 
back the deserters. In this weakened and disorganized condition the army 
encamped on a branch of the upper Wabash on the evening of November 
3rd, 1791. St. Clair intended to cast up a light earthwork on the follow- 
ing day and make a forced march for the Maumee, which he thought 
to be about fifteen miles distant but which was, in fact, about fifty miles 
away. This he was not permitted to do but was surprised, surrounded and 
terribly defeated early the following day. In this engagement St. Clair 
had two horses shot from under him and several bullet holes shot through 
his clothes. Altho suffering with the gout he rode up and down the lines 
encouraging the troops but failed to save the day. After nearly three 
hours of hard fighting the army retreated pell-mell and kept on with un- 
told hardship and suffering until this place (Fort Jefferson) was reached 
near night-fall—a distance of nearly thirty miles. The story of this de- 
feat cast a gloom over the whole frontier and encouraged the Indians 
to renew their attacks on the scattered settlers. This condition prevailed 
until “Mad Anthony” Wayne defeated the allied tribes on the Maumee in 
1794 and caused them to sign the Treaty of Greenville in 1795. St. Clair 
was court-martialed and exonerated, and continued to serve as Governor 
of the Territory Northwest of the Ohio until 1802, when he was removed 
for stubborn persistence in ideas which he thought to be right but which 
were at variance with the growing principles of equal rights and popular 
representation. Broken in health and greatly reduced in fortune he died 
in a log house near Ligonier, Pa., in 1818 He had sacrificed the comforts 
of home and the social advantages of a brilliant political career besides 
a considerable fortune in attempting to direct the destinies of a vast and’ 
newly organized territory in the western wilderness. Measuring success: 
by conventional standards we might be tempted to call his later public: 
life a failure. Shakespeare makes Mark Antony say over the dead body: 
of Caesar— 
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“The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 






May it not be thus with Arthur St. Clair but rather may this 
monument long stand as a fitting tribute of respect to his memory. May 
the broken granite boulders typify the strength and rugged virtues of that 
stalwart patriot and his faithful followers and may this bronze tablet fit- 
tingly recall the advancement of the western frontier to this place. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee on Construction, I now 
‘tender this beautiful and appropriate memorial to the Greenville Historical 
Society to be disposed of at its pleasure. 

































REMARKS OF GEORGE A. KATZENBERGER. 


PRESIDENT GREENVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


We have met to-day in the golden month of October to unveil a 
amonument erected to the memory of the brave pioneers who built here 
a fort in the wilderness, one hundred and sixteen years ago. As in this 
month the latest crops are gathered, so ought we to realize that we are 
reaping the fruits of the labors of the pioneers. 

Monuments not only contribute to our civilization, they mark its 
progress and degree. They keep green the memory of patriotic services. 

The members of the Greenville Historical Society after placing a me- 
morial boulder in Greenville, were of the opinion that the most important 
work to be done was the erection of a memorial at this place. Fort Jef- 
ferson is the oldest historic spot in this county and we are glad to state 
that we have had no difficulty in securing the co-operation of the citizens 
of this village. 

We all realize that great credit is due to Messrs. Patty and Coppock 
for their unselfish action in deeding these two lots to the Trustees of 
Neave Township for park purposes. 

This is also an appropriate time to acknowledge the aid and co- 
operation on the part of the residents of this place. 

In presenting this monument to the public in behalf of the donors 
we express the hope that it will be a reminder to us and to those who | ‘ 
come after us, of our indebtedness to the brave soldiers and pioneers who 
opened this country to civilization! May it increase our love for this, our 
-country, which extends its protection over all of us. 





ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE. 
PROF. J. T. MARTZ. 


This fort was built, not for the protection of the white settlers in 
its immediate vicinity, for there were none there at that time. Then 
tthe howl of the wolf, the scream of the panther or the whoop of the 
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Indian alone broke the enchanted stillness of the then surrounding for- 
est, a forest that has since disappeared under the sturdy stroke of the 
woodsman’s axe, to make way for civilization. But, ere this was ac- 


complished, the ruthless hand of war was outstretched to allay and stop- 


the ravages of the Indian tomahawk, the scalping knife, and the midnight 
torch applied to the white settler’s dwelling here and many miles from: 
the location of this fort. The only way to stop the depredations of the 
savages was to meet force with force—cunning and ambuscade with like 
measures—in order to subdue the sullen savage, who then found his rude 
home on the banks of the meandering streams, his habits of life in no way 
changed by the influence of the encroaching white man. 

But the effort, the hardships, the sufferings and trials of the citizen 
soldier, in erecting structures similar to the one erected here, which we, 
this day, conimemorate, and other similar structures in parts of the country 
where at that time danger lurked, have brought about during the passing 
years a transformation of the abode of the sullen savage to homes of the 
highest civilization. 

No wonder this fort was built, no wonder that the citizen and 
soldier labored that they and their posterity should enjoy the blessings. 
of a free country, bereft of the dangers and terrors of night and of the 
arrows that flew at noon-day. They had strong confidence in the result 
of their labors, and they, in their natural way, encouraged those sterling: 
agencies intended to elevate and enoble the human character. 

More than one hundred and sixteen years ago this spot not only 
re-echoed with the sound of the soldier’s axe, in constructing Fort Jef- 
ferson, for protection of life and property,—but often was the whoop of 
the savage heard, giving warning to the soldier that death and torture 
and suffering could only be evaded by the most unremitting watchfulness- 
and bravery; and these testimonials of energy, industry and perserverance 
in the past are repeated in the present, and to-day give us encouragement 
and direction for the future. Surely the labors and interest of this day 
in erecting this monument, with its suitable tablet, show that the people 
of Darke County are patriotic, and progressive, and may we not say that 
our Society is taking a proud, pre-eminent stand among our sister counties, 
in developing, the elements of enduring patriotism and prosperity in our 
midst; in teaching the rising generation to honor and cherish the public 
institutions of our country, and in instilling in the minds of our citizens 
the love of country so strikingly manifested by the very soldiers who- 
built this fort, and who so gallantly sacrificed their lives for the welfare, 
the perpetuity and the safety of the generation which to-day is celebrating 
the achievements their predecessors so dearly won. General. St. Clair 
reached this location on the afternoon of October 12, 1791, and took up: 
his line of march to the Northwest on the 24th day of the same month, 
having been occupied twelve days in building the Fort. Why was it 
built? Because the early spirit of emigration had taken hold of the 
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settlers of the West. Settlements had been made in Kentucky and on 
both sides of the Ohio River, from Fort Duquesne to the Falls in this 
river, and these settlements were constantly annoyed by the depredations 
of the various tribes of Indians, who seemed determined that the Ohio 
River should be the Northern Boundary of the Territory of the white 
man; and they persisted in repelling by force of arms, and in murdering 
any white man who claimed the right to, and did locate his home north 
of this stream, or on its northern banks. And it was to protect and 
defend this territory belonging to our General Government from the 
encroachments of these savages, instigated by the Emissaries of the British 
Government, which was glad to seek an opportunity to continue a strife 
that by treaty had been settled in the independence of our country years 
before. The circumstances of St. Clair’s defeat was the result of the 
fortunes of war, and we can only honor the noble dead by recalling 
him and his army in a proper way, and we know of no way more appro- 
priate than by the erection of this monument and the placing of the 
significant tablet which your society dedicates to the public this day, and 
which I gratefully accept in its behalf, firmly believing that no other 
place in American history is more deserving of the same. 

With this Fort are associated many trials and dangers of our early 
soldiers; the adventures through which they passed; the Indian chiefs 
who led the savages in their battles, ambuscades and individual adven- 
tures of the whites as well as the Indians. As late as November 6, 1792, 
‘Little Turtle commanded a band of two hundred and fifty Mingoes and 
Wyandot warriors in an attack upon one hundred mounted riflemen 
of the Kentucky militia, commanded by Captain John Adair, who had 
been called upon to escort a brigade of pack horses from Fort Washing- 
ton to the outlying forts. Two white prisoners were taken, who informed 
Little Turtle that these horses were loaded with supplies for Fort St. 
Clair, located near Eaton, in Preble county, and Fort Jefferson, and that 
the riflemen were mounted on fine horses. As was his custom, Little 
Turtle, a short time before daybreak and when near Fort St. Clair, at- 
tacked this encampment on three sides, leaving the side toward the fort 
open. The horses became frightened from the attack and the men were 
thrown into confusion; the camp was captured, the men retiring beyond 
the light of the fire, the Indians beirg thus exposed. When daylight 
came so that the whites could be distinguished from the Indians, the sav- 
ages were in turn attacked, and a running fight was kept up until the 
Indians were driven off. They were last seen about the spot where 
Eaton now stands. Two sergeants and four privates were killed and 
buried in one grave near Fort St. Clair, and the balance of the expedi- 
tion reached Fort Jefferson without any further adventure. 

We might add that thirty years after the first treaty of Greenville, 
Little Turtle died at Fort Wayne “of gout,” which would seem remark- 
able; but one writer describes him as a high liver and a gentleman. He 
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was a most astute and sagacious Indian statesman; had wit and humor 
and intelligence; and, what was really remarkable, he was buried by the 
United States soldiers with “the honors of war.” His body was borne 
to the grave with the highest military ceremonies by his enemy, the white 
man. The muffled drum, the funeral salute, denoted that a great soldier 
had fallen, and even his enemies paid their mournful tribute to his mem- 
ory. The sun of Indian glory set with him, and the clouds and shadows 
which for two hundred years had gathered around the destiny of the 
redman now closed in the starless night of Death. 

Yet his memory is still kept green by the many white men who are 
enrolled in the lodges of “Little Turtle.” 

And now, in behalf of the citizens of Fort Jefferson and the public 
in general, I accept this monument and tablet in commemoration of the 
fort which so well served as a protection for the soldiers who sought 
refuge and shelter therein on the memorable evening of “November 4, 
1791, and for the detachments that many times afterward found therein 
a place of security and rest when on their extended marches and while 
in the line of duty. 

This fort, as is well known, also furnished ample protection for the 
citizen and soldier during the campaign of General Wayne in 1793 and 
1794 while collecting and preparing his army at Fort Greenville for the 
eampaign in the latter year which resulted in the glorious victory at the 
battle of Fallen Timber with the Indians, Canadians and the British allies, 
and in the year 1795, during the time elapsing for the collection of the 
savages, the arrangement for their reception and the final signing of the 
noted treaty of 1795, and during the dispersion of the members of the 
various Indian tribes represented at that treaty. 

This fort is further memorable for the aid and protection furnished 
during the war of 1812 with the British and the Indians—a war which 
resulted in the second treaty of Greenville in 1814, a treaty that gave 
permanent peace and security to all the settlers in Darke and surrounding 
counties. And while this fort was secondary to Fort Greenville in im- 
portance- and history, it still had* its place in furnishing the necessary 
security to the immediate inhabitants of the vicinity. 

Gentlemen of the Greenville Historical Society, we appreciate what 
you.have done for us and for Greenville, for we all have a common 
interest in the result of the labors you are so ably and successfully put- 
ting forth in bringing to the public notice the early achievements of our 
pioneer settlers and the necessity and importance of impressing on the 
minds of the children of today the blessings of liberty, the love of country 
and of her institutions which we now enjoy. 

Further, permit me to say, sir, we hope that the time will soon come 
when the labors and influence of the Historical Society of Darke county 
will succeed in securing an appropriation from the General Government 
an amount sufficient to erect a suitable monument, with all the necessary 
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tablets, in the city of Greenville, Ohio, commemorating the establishment 
of the fort there in 1793, the first treaty with the Indians August 3, 1795, 
and the second treaty July 22, 1814, together with statues of General St. 
Clair, General Anthony Wayne and General William H. Harrison, the hero. 
of the victory of the battle of the river Thames, which resulted in the death 
of Tecumseh and the restoration of a permanent peace with the Indians. 
This society has a work to perform, and as you have done for us, so do 
likewise for others who also need your kind assistance. 

May you always have ready hands and willing minds to labor suc- 
cessfully in his great work. 


HISTORIC ADDRESS. 
Hon. JAMEs I. ALLREAD. 
JUDGE COMMON PLEAS COURT, DARKE COUNTY. 


The county historical society and the citizens of this community are 
to be congratulated upon the building of this boulder monument and the 
placing of this historic tablet marking the ancient site of Fort Jefferson. 

The building of this fort by General Arthur St. Clair was an import- 
ant historical event—important not only in the history of this county, 
but of the whole Northwest Territory. 

Here was built the first permanent structure within the limits of 
what is now Darke county. And from here the army of volunteers 
and ‘regulars under St. Clair marched forth to meet the most crushing 
defeat in all the history of Indian warfare. 

The intimate connection of Fort Jefferson with St. Clair’s defeat has 
marked it for obscurity. The illfated expedition is never dignified as 
St. Clair’s campaign nor the engagement as St. Clair’s battle, but is 
designated in all the histories as “St. Clair’s Defeat”. 

It must be remembered, however, that the historical importance of 
a battle or engagement does not depend wholly upon success. 

Bunker Hill was a great defeat for the colonists, yet, historically, 
it marked the beginning of the struggle for independence. 

The defeat of the Union forces at Bull Run aroused the North and 
made Appomattox possible. 

The defeat of St. Clair aroused the national government; inspired the 
preparation and reorganization of an army which, under General Anthony 
Wayne, achieved brilliant and complete victory in the battle of the Mau- 
mee wilderness and brought the Indian chieftains, humiliated, to the 
council ending in the Greenville treaty. 

The Ohio valley and the Lake Erie region was the scene of the 
most formidable and sanguinary of all the Indian conflicts. They began 
with the struggles between the French and English traders; they devel- 
oped into the French and Indian war; broke out again after the treaty 
of peace between the French and English, in Pontiac’s conspiracy; in 
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the raids leading to Lord Dunmore’s war and a long list of less notable 
but bloody conflicts up to the outbreak of the War of the Revolution. 

At this time the British secured the Indians as their allies, and from 
Canadian forts inspired and directed a mercenary warfare against their 
own kindred. 

From the time of French dominion the Ohio territory was a part of 
Canada. And even after the cession of the French possession to the 
English in 1763 the Ohio river was still the Canadian boundary. 

To the achievements of George Rogers Clark, in surprising and 
reducing the English posts upon the Wabash; the foresight of Wash- 
ington, who had himself crossed the Ohio country; and the persistence 
of John Adams, one of the American commissioners, is due the cession 
of the Northwest Territory at the close of the Revolutionary War. Then 
for the first time the Canadian border extended only to the Great Lakes. 
The Ohio country passed thereby under the dominion of the United 
States, subject only to the Indian title. 

To obtain a cession of the Indian titles immediately became the aim 
of the national government. . 

In 1784 the treaty of Fort Stanwix was signed by the Six Nations, or 
Iroquois, ceding title to all lands east of the present western boundary 
of Pennsylvania. 

In the following year the treaty of Fort McIntosh was made with 
the chiefs of the Delawares, Wyandots, Chippewas and Ottawas, ceding 
all lands east and south of the Cuyahoga and Great Miami rivers and 
a line extending from the Indian portages upon the head waters of 
these streams over a certain defined course, comprising in extent a large 
part of the present territory of Ohio. 

Upon the faith of this treaty Congress provided for the opening up 
of the lands for settlement. 

Some of the Indians, notably the Shawnees and Miamis, were not 
represented, and all the tribes for one pretext or another became dis- 
satisfied and repudiated the treaty. 

In 1789 another treaty was made at Fort Harmar with the Wyan 
dots, Chippewas, Pottawatomie and Sac nations, confirming the treaty 
of Fort McIntosh. But the very same year this treaty was violated and 
hostilities resumed. 

In the meantime several expeditions had been made into the Indian 
country, resulting for most part in failure. 

In 1778 an expedition under General McIntosh was planned against 
the Detroit villages. The expedition moved as far as the Tuscarawas, 
built and garrisoned Fort Laurens, and then returned. The fort itself 
was abandoned the following year. Shortly after the evacuation of the 
fort an expedition was sent aguinst the Shawnee villages, but resulted 
in defeat. 

In 1780 the Coshocton czmpaign under General Broadhead against 
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the Indian villages at the Muskingum forks-was unimportant in results. 
While in the same summer General Clarke led a body of 970 Ken- 
tuckians against the Shawnees on the Little Miami and Mad rivers, 
burned their villages and defeated them in battle. 

In September, 1782, General Clarke led a second expedition against 
the Shawnees, burning their villages and destroying their corn. 

There were other minor expeditions to the Indian country, but with- 
out any permanent results. 

In March, 1782, occurred the Moravian massacre, and in June fol- 
lowing the unsuccessful expedition of Colonel Crawford. 

In June, 1789, Major Dowty with 140 men from Fort Harmar com- 
menced the building of Fort Washington, on the present site of Cincin- 
nati. A few months later General Harmar with 300 men arrived and 
took command of the fort. 

In September, 1799, General Harmar, with a force of 1,300 men, led 
an expedition against the Indian villages on the Miamis and Maumee. 
While near the villages on the Maumee, an advance detachment of 300 
militia fell into an ambush and met with severe loss. Later a detach- 
ment under Colonel Hardin was repulsed with great loss and driven back 
to the main army. Dispirited by these reverses, General Harmar returned 
to Fort Washington, his expedition a failure. 

In May, 1791, General Scott with 800 men penetrated into the Wabash 
country and destroyed several Indian villages. In August of the same 
year General Wilkinson with 500 men destroyed the Kickapoo villages 
upon the lower Wabash. The only effect of these expeditions was to 
exasperate and inflame the Indians. 

The time had now come for more determined action by the national 
government. The sturdy pioneers from the older colonies had three 
years before planted civilization at Marietta, and were rapidly pushing 
their settlements along the Ohio and into the interior. Israel Ludlow 
and others had planned a permanent settlement at Fort Washington, and 
government surveyors had extended government lines between the two 
Miamis almost to the Indian villages. 

The Indians fully realized that town building and pioneer settlement 
meant the ultimate destruction of their hunting grounds, and that the 
forest fellers and farm builder would gradually but surely drive them 
toward the open prairies of the west and the frozen lakes of the north. 

Impressed with this belief and goaded by instances of wrongs, imagin- 
ary and real, they inaugurated a border warfare of the most intense and 
deadly character. 

The chieftains of the Six Nations, with all the fire of Indian oratory, 
told the story of their being driven from their rich hunting grounds and 
the graves of their ancestors in the Mohawk valley. The Delawares, with 
equal eloquence, told how their council fires on the banks of the Delaware 
and Susquehanna had been extinguished before the onrushing tide of 
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the white man’s civilization. And the Shawnees, noted for the eloquence 
of their chieftains, told the story of twenty-five years of border warfare. 

The Ohio river, from time immemorial, had been an open highway, 
separating the territory of the hostile tribes north and south. It was the 
Mason and Dixon line. And no Indian tribe had the hardihood or daring 
to plant its villages upon its banks. 

The villages of the northern tribes were built upon the upper waters 
of its tributaries and upon those of the Great Lakes, while the southern 
tribes found security in the fastnesses of the mountains of Tennessee 
and in the plains beyond. 

This natural and traditional boundary the Indians fondly hoped to 
establish as the permanent boundary between them and the whites. And 
this hope furnished the inspiration for their quick and ready repudiation 
_ of the treaties ceding portions of the Ohio territory. 

The chieftains proclaimed the re-establishment of the Ohio river 
boundary as their purpose. This declaration found ready response among 
the savages and became the slogan under which all the tribes were now 
united. Their hostility threatened every settler. Indian bands roamed 
the forests from river to lake. The conflict was constant. It was a duel 
to the death. The shooting down of men and the massacre of women 
and children were of almost daily occurrence. The passing of boats 
upon the rivers was interrupted; the blockhouses themselves attacked, 
and tradition has it that Indian spies were seen skulking in the streets of 
Cincinnati by night with a view to its attack. 

It must not be supposed that the confederacy of Indian tribes con- 
fronting the Ohio river settlements at this time were weak numerically 
or lacking in martial spirit. On the contrary, they were the most power- 
ful, determined and warlike ever encountered in the onward march of 
civilization. 

Chief among all the tribes was the Wyandot, whose villages were 
near the present site of Detroit and along the Sandusky river, the islands 
of Lake Erie forming a line of communication. 

Their youths were taught that flight or surrender even to a superior 
force was disgraceful. This trait is exemplified in the incident related 
of General Wayne requesting the capture of an Indian from Sandusky. 
The scout of whom this request was made replied that it was impossible, 
as the Indians there were Wyandots, and could not be taken alive. In 
the battle of the Fallen Timber it is reported that of the thirteen Wyan- 
dot chiefs present but one survived the battle, and he was badly wounded. 
They were indeed the Spartans of the Indian tribes. 

To the warlike Wyandots was intrusted the Grand Calumet, the sym- 
bol of union and of power. By this emblem they had the power to call all 
the tribes and nations together and to kindle the council fires. 

Next in importance were the Shawnees. They came originally from 
south of the Ohio river and established their villages on the banks of 
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the Scioto, near its midwaters. From their central location they radiated 
in every direction. Their neighbors were the fierce Wyandots. The 
Shawnees were restless and aggressive. They were conspicuous in every 
Indian conflict from the times of the French and Indian wars down to 
the last Indian treaty. They were in the direct front of immigration, and 
beat an ugly and reluctant retreat. They were the special object of the 
war of Lord Dunmore and of the expeditions of General Clarke and 
others, and were conspicuous in the campaigns of Harmar, St. Clair 
and Wayne. 

They produced the greatest chieftains: Cornstalk, who led the 
Indian forces at Point Pleasant; Blue Jacket, prominent in the battles 
of the Miami country, and who spoke for war in the great council of 
all the Indian nations and tribes at the Auglaize; Black Hoof, the old 
man eloquent, who was with the victors at Braddock’s defeat, was in 
all the wars of the Ohio country, and was famed far and wide as a war- 
rior of great sagacity and energy and daring; and Tecumseh, the George 
Washington of the Indians, who later united all the tribes north and south 
for final defense against the whites. 

The Delawares were originally from east of the Blue Ridge and were 
driven west, settling first in the Muskingum valley and later on in the 
Auglaize. They were formerly said to be peaceful, but finally assimil- 
ated the spirit of their more warlike neighbors. They marked Colonel 
Crawford for the stake and carried the sentence into execution. 

Their chieftain was Buck-on-gehelas. -Some idea of his character 
may be formed by an incident occurring the day after Wayne’s victory 
at Fort Defiance, fought under the guns of the British fort. Buck-on- 
gehelas had assembled his tribe in canoes and was passing up the stream 
to make terms with the victors. Upon approaching the British fort an 
officer hailed the chieftain and said that the commander wished to speak 
to him. The chieftain, disgusted with the false promises of the British, 
said, “In that case, let him come to me.” ‘That will never do,” was the 
reply, “and he will not allow you to pass the fort unless you comply with 
his wishes.” 

‘What shall prevent my passing?” the chieftain responded. 

“These guns,” answered the officer, pointing to those commanding 
the stream. 

“I fear not your cannon,” the chief replied. “After suffering the 
Americans to insult your flag without firing upon them, you must not 
expect to frighten Buck-on-gehelas.” 

With this scornful reply the canoes passed the fort without moles- 
tation. 

The Ottawas formerly occupied the valley of the Ottawa river of 
Canada; they were driven westward, beyond Lake Michigan, thence from 
place to place until a fragment settled in the Maumee country. Although 
held among the Indians to be a cowardly tribe, yet they produced the 
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great Pontiac, who is acknowledged to have been one of the foremost 
chiefs and warriors of Indian history. Like the Delawares, they were 
ready pupils in the school of the fierce Wyandots and the aggressive 
Shawnees. 

The Miamis were the original inhabitants of all the section north of 
the Ohio and between the Scioto and Wabash rivers. Their principal vil- 
lages were upon the two Miamis and the Miami of the Lake (now Mau- 
mee). 

To this tribe belonged Little Turtle, who commanded the Indian 
forces in the campaigns of Harmar, St. Clair and Wayne; and was con- 
spicuous at the signing of the treaty of Greenville where he plead ele- 
quently for the domain of his ancestors. 

In addition to these tribes specially prominent in the frontier history 
of Ohio, the confederacy included the Kickapoos, Pottawatomie and 
Chippewas of the Michigan and upper lake regions. 

The aggressive chieftains at the time of St. Clair’s campaign were 
Little Turtle, chief of the Miamis; Blue Jacket, chief of the Shawnees; 
Buck-on-gehelas, chief of the Delawares; and also Simon Girty, the rene- 
gade who had attained the rank of chief among the Mingo, and whose 
atrocities made him the terror and dread of all the frontier settlements. 
And it has been reported that Joseph Brant, the Mohawk chief, with 
150 of his warriors were present at the battle 

The extent of the confederacy at this time was not definitely known, 
but may be inferred from the gathering of the next year at the council 
of the Auglaize, of which Corn Planter, the Iroquois chieftain, said, 
“There were so many nations we could not tell the names of them.” 
This was to be their last desperate stand and their rendezvous was to be 
in the Miami and Maumee country. Such was the situation which con- 
fronted Washington when Congress authorized him to act. Washington 
was himself an Indian fighter. He was in the defeat of Braddock and 
jater on led the English forces to decisive victories against the combined 
forces of French and Indians. 

Washington planned the compaign. General St. Clair, an officer in 
the old French wars, a major-general of the war of the revolution, presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress and at that time governor of the North- 
west Territory, was chosen to command. 

The object was to build-a strong military post at the junction of the 
St. Mary’s and St. Joseph with the Maumee, near the Miami villages, to 
be connected with Fort Washington by’ an intermediate chain of forts. 
The purpose was to overawe the Indians and enforce submission. 

From January, 1791, St. Clair was engaged in collecting men and 
supplies. On May 15 he arrived at Fort Washington. By September 
he had 2,300 available men, of whom 600 were militia. The main army 
on September 17 moved forward twenty-five miles to a point on the bank of 
the Great Miami, where Fort Hamilton was built. 
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The country was then reconnoitered, and on October 12 this point, 
forty-four miles from Fort Hamilton, was selected for the second fort, 
and named in honor of Jefferson. Two hundred men under Major Fergu- 
son began the work of constructing the fort, block houses and stockade. 

Leaving a strong garrison here, the main army, on the morning of 
the 24th, again took up the march. They followed an old Indian trail 
to the present site of Greenville and thence into the unbroken woods. 
From the hour the army left this fort misfortune beset it at every turn. 
On the day before leaving Fort Jefferson three men—two deserters and 
one mutineer—were drawn up before the army and shot. Notwithstand- 
ing this, desertions occurred almost daily, and on October 31 sixty militia- 
men deserted in a body. Fearing they would capture and plunder the 
wagon trains, St. Clair dispatched the first regiment of regulars to pursue 
them, save the wagon convoy, if possible, capture the deserters. Thus 
weakened the remnant of the army pursued its toilsome journey. 

Indian scouts “hawkeyed and wolf-hearted,” peered from the hills 
overlooking this fort, and skulked along the line of march. They saw every 
defection and knew every division. They counced the remnant of the 
army that on November 3 encamped on the spot of dry ground made 
famous by the following dawn. 

They saw the tired men lie down without a ditch or wall of logs 
to protect them from attack. The Indian chieftians knew this was the 
time to strike. Tomorrow the defenses would be put up, and soon the 
regulars would return. The whole available force of the Indians were 
now ready for the attack. At the opportune moment, upon the early 
dawn, it opened with great fury. The onset was terrific. The militia- 
men, who occupied a position a quarter of a mile in advance, were swept 
back upon the main army before they could scarcely fire a shot, and the 
whole army was in consternation. The men, after recovering from the 
surprise, fought most valiantly. St. Clair, although suffering from the 
gout, behaved splendidly. He and General Butler, who was second in 
command, rode up and down the line encouraging the men. 

The Indians maintained an advantageous position and kept up a 
galling crossfire upon our troops who were in the open. They picked 
off the officers in uniform. Almost all the officers and half the army 
had been killed or wounded and the remnant was surrounded. The 
only hope was to cut through the Indian lines. An advance was made, 
the Indian lines gave way, the retreat began, and soon developed into an 
utter rout, which continued until Fort Jefferson,—29 miles from the field 
of action,—was reached. The scene following the beginning of this re- 
treat beggars discription. No parallel is found in the annuals of history. 
The Indians were indeed savages. Their brutality and fiendishness knew 
no bounds. They revelled in human blood. They followed the fleeing 
army for several miles, putting to torture and to death the wounded and 
the exhausted 
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Upon reaching Fort Jefferson, General St. Clair ordered the retreat 
continued to Fort Washington. The sick and wounded were quartered 
and cared for at Fort Jerfferson. The available army, however, left the 
same night and arrived at Fort Hamilton on the afternoon of the 6th 
and at Fort Washington on the 8th. 

Thus ended, in dreadful disaster, the campaign so carefully sitesi 
The army was disheartened and almost destroyed, the settlers alarmed 
and panic-stricken, and the Indians encouraged and emboldened. 

General Butler, second in command, Major Ferguson, whose de- 
tachment built this fort, and upwards of 900 men, were left upon the 
field of battle. 

The country was alarmed, congress aroused, and a new army was 
raised, which under Wayne the “Sleepless Chief,” struck terror into the 
hearts of the Indians and made them sue for peace. 

The reputation of St. Clair never emerged from the clouds of his 
defeat. He retained the governorship of the Territory, but his prestige 
and influence were gone. Under the creation of the new state, he re- 
turned to his native state of Pennsylvania and there, within sight of the 
estates he had sacrificed to the cause of the revolution, spent his last 
days in poverty. 

In January, following the battle of St. Clair’s defeat, General Wil- 
kinson accompanied a detachment to the battlefield for the purpose of 
burying the dead. The bodies showed most cruel torture. They were 
collected and there, amid the snows and blasts of winter and in the 
wilderness they sought to recover for civilization, were consigned to 
earth. 

One hundred and sixteen years have passed since the white man’s ax 
rang out in the unbroken wilderness in the construction of this fortifica- 
tion. A transformation has occured beyond the wildest dreams of the men 
then living. The Indians have been extirpated, the forests cleared, the 
lands drained and improved to the highest state of cultivation, homes built 
and every convenience and comfort installed. 

Wayne, upon his arrival here, considered this fort unsafe because 
of the hills overlooking it, and because of the ease with which it might 
be attacked, and marched five miles further and built Fort Greenville, 
where his army was established for the winter. 

From this new fort, after thorough preparation, Wayne moved into 
the wilderness, and to the new fort in triumph he brought the Indians, 
thoroughly subdued, for final treaty. ; 

Every great event has its influence The Great Miami was the 
natural boundary of the first state to be carved out of the Northwest 
Territory. The early Indian treaties extended to this line. Congress, in 
providing for the opening up of the lands for settlement, and St. Clair, in 
fixing the limits of Hamilton county, made the Great Miami the western 
boundary. But in the mind of Wayne, Fort Recovery—within whose shad- 
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ows slept the heroic dead of two armies—stood forth as the more ap- 
propriate and fitting monument. Fort Recovery, therefore, became the 
future landmark for treaties and state lines. 

Every age has its peculiar problem. The pioneers dealt with the 
problems of poverty. They struggled for the future. They laid the 
foundations of a new state. And as we look about in this day of plenty, 
we should remember the sacrifices and suffering of those who rescued 
the country from the wilderness and built deep and strong the foundation 
of our present prosperity. 


A WORD FROM THE RED MEN. 
L. E. WILLs. 


No doubt after hearing of the many depredations by the Indians 
towards the whites, you wonder why the Little Turtle Tribe of Red Men, 
an order which was named after the red man, have been invited to assist 
and participate upon this occasion. And indeed you have cause to wonder, 
from the fact, as I have said, that we were named after the red men of the 
forest, and at the time this fort was built the red man and the whites were 
engaged in a frightful war. 

If this was a debate I assure you that I could quote you some history 
in defense of the red men that would cause many of you to change your 
minds and your opinions, but as this is not a debate I will just call to 
mind a few instances that might correct some of your minds in regard 
to why you are here. 

When Columbus discovered and landed on our Eastern shores, 
his report upon his return was that he had discovered a country inhabited 
by a copper colored race of people, who, upon the first sight of the white 
man, became frightened and ran away; but upon repeated efforts became 
more friendly and showed them much hospitality. That is the first. in- 
stance in history that we have of the red man. History also teaches us 
that the primitive red men of the forest were a people who loved their 
freedom above all things. They were a people who considered their word 
and promise as sacred as their lives. They were a people to whom vice 
and treachery were perfect strangers. They were also a God-fearing 
people, who, history tells -us, never entered upon any. important duty 
without offering up an invocation and prayer asking The Great Spirit for 
his: protecting power. When rain failed to descend and the buffalo had 
forsaken their hunting grounds they gathered together and for days offered 
up incantation and prayer and smoked the pipe of peace, believing that 
their words would ascend to Him in the smoke and cause the rain to fall 
and the buffalo to return. That society at that time was not named the 
Red Men’s Order, but the same people—the same society descended on 
down until it became the Improved Order of Red Men. And we were 
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named after the primitive red men of the forest, a people that were not 
much different from what we are to-day. As I told you, they were a 
God-fearing people, the same as we. Their word was as sacred to them 
a as their lives, and 1 am not so sure that that is true of all of us. I am 
proud to say that I belong to an order that was named after a people 
as proud and noble as they. Then you might say, why this war? I believe 
and honestly believe that the white man’s greed for land, their superior 
intelligence, the mistreatment of the red man was the cause of the war, 
and if I had time I could go back in history and prove the assertion I 
have made. 

Whether that war was right or whether it was wrong great minds 
have differed and they still differ. At any rate, the red man was «.?iven 
from the east, driven westward. At that time this country was a wild 
wilderness. The wild beast roamed at will, and the cry of the stealthy 
panthers could be heard at any time. The rippling waters of the humblest 
brooks ran on undisturbed to the great rivers in the great beyond. 

The Indians now being driven westward we can imagine that we 
see the tepee of the Indians placed on those distant hills and the smoke 
. from the tepee ascending into the heavens. We can imagine that we 
see the dusky squaw. We can also imagine that we see the little dusky 
papoose playing and roaming at ‘will. Then we can also imagine that 
we see the band of soldiers that stole, as we are told, through yonder 
valley and arrived at this spot and built this fort, and no tongue can tell 
nor no pen thoroughly describe the privations and tortures that they en- 
dured before that fort was built. 

This is all that I have to say in regard to the Order of Red Men. 
The Historical Society being acquainted with the history of the Order of 
Red Men invited us to be here on this occasion and that is why we are 
here. In regard to the building of the fort and the circumstances con- 
nected with it you have been told. 





REMARKS BY WESLEY VIETS. 


Not having the slightest hint of my name being called on this oc- 

“ae casion I am entirely unprepared to come before you, and I do not feel 
that I can add anything to what has been said in regard to the history 
of this old fort. All I can say is what I know from my own experience. 
I came to this place nearly seventy-three years ago, and it was 
then- comparatively a wilderness. I have played on this spot hundreds 
of times as a boy and we always called it the war ground. We would 
say: ‘We will go over to the war ground and hunt bullets.” We would 
pick up 6-ounce bullets that were shot from the old guns, the old flint 
lock that we had to load and prime it. Powder was ignited through a 
flint and we still had them when I was old enough to shoot squirrels 
in that woods. Pocket money was a little scarce and we boys would 
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come over here and hunt bullets and then mold them into small bullets 
to use in squirrel hunting. : 

In regard to the fort, a great many asked me where the old fort 
was. Now I can’t tell that. I am not old enough to remember. I re- 
member very distinctly what we called a magazine stood right about 
where that apple tree stands, and here was another magazine right here, 
and down below the hill was a large spring. There was an under- 
ground ditch dug from that magazine and it was dug deep enough that 
a man could walk underneath from that magazine to this one and from 
there it extended to the spring below. That was covered with what we 
called puncheon laid across the ditch and then covered with dirt, and 
this underground ditch was used for protection in going from one place 
to another for water. You can see the low place right along there ex- 
tending to that magazine and from that on down it goes to that old 
spring, which has been running ever since I can remember and still af- 
fords water. Then across on the other hill there is another place that 
there was said to be a magazine. And I remember when there was a 
dam from the road across the creek there, which was called the beaver 
dam, but what it was put there for I don’t know. 

I can remember when there was but one frame house in this place: 
that stood on the corner there and was burned down three years ago. 
There was at that time eight or ten log cabins. I can remember when 
every frame house in the town was raised. Our first school house was 
built all of round logs. The fire place took wood in four feet long. 
The wood was hauled by the patrons of the school and piled up, and 
the pupils would go out and chop it. It would take two or three boys to 
carry the back log, as we called it. The chimney was made of sticks. 
That was burned down finally and we put up a frame school house on 
the same site. We would have school generally three months in the 
year. About the holidays we had great times. We turned the teacher 
out, and if he was a little obstinate and didn’t like to come to our 
terms about a treat we would take him down to the creek, cut a hole 
in the ice and put his head in the water a while. 

My father came here between 1813 and 1815. In looking over old 
papers a few years ago I found a license reading something like this: 
“This is to certify that Hezekiah Viets has the privilege of bringing 
a store to and selling goods in Fort Jefferson from this date until the sit- 
ting of the next court, which will probably be in July.” 

This small tract of ground which was called the old war ground was 
all cleared off, not even any stumps on it. We didn’t consider it any- 
thing to pick up a bayonet, a musket barrel, an old lock, Indian toma- 
hawk and bomb shells. In clearing the farm above here I found in the 
fork of a tree a part of a bomb shell half as large as my hand. I found in 
1860 one bomb shell that was called an eight pounder. That was filled with 
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powder yet and had the cork in where the fuse was attached, but the 
powder had been wet and would not ignite. We had not yet learned to 
appreciate these old relics and failed to take care of them, consequently 
they were mislaid or destroyed. Only a few years ago I picked up a 
half dozen grape shot, a scalping knife, and what they called a bullet 
puller, to draw the loads from the guns. I picked them up right here, 
just north of the house there. But in regard to the old fort, I have paid 
but little attention to its history. 







































TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO 
STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1908. 





The twenty-third annual meeting of the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society was held in the parlors of the 
Y. M. C. A. building, Columbus, Ohio, at Io a. M., Wednesday, 
February 26, 1908. The following members were present: 


Prof. Martin R. Andrews, Marietta. 
Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield. 

Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester. 
Hon. J. H. Beal, Scio. 

Dr. D. H. Gard, Columbus. 

Prof. A. B. Hulbert, Marietta. 

Rev. I. F. King, Columbus. 

Rev. N. B. C. Love, Perrysburg. 

Prof. C. L. Martzolff, Athens. 

Prof. W. C. Mills, Columbus. 

Prof. B. F. Prince, Springfield. 

Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus. 

Dr. William Shepard, Shepard Station. 
Dr. H. A. Thompson, Dayton. 

Mr. H. O. Whittaker, New Burlington. 
Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus. 


Letters of regret because of their inability to attend the an- 
nual meeting and expressing their continued interest in the So- 
ciety were received from: 

D. J. Ryan, Columbus; A. J. Baughman, Mansfield; Z. T. 
Smith, Upper Sandusky; Thomas J. Brown, Waynesville; R. E. 
Hills, Delaware; R. W. McFarland, Oxford; G. Frederick 
Wright, Oberlin; Albert Douglas, Chillicothe; Rufus W. Clark, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Mary McA. Tuttle, Hillsboro; Martin B. 
Bushnell, Mansfield; F. H. Darby, Columbus; and William H. 
Rice, Gnadenhutten. 
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a. The meeting was called to order by Vice-President G. F. 
| Bareis, President Brinkerhoff not yet having arrived. 

| Mr. Bareis in his introductory remarks spoke of the work 
v accomplished by the Society during the past year. He compli- 
mented the Executive Committee, the members of Which have 
faithfully attended the meetings and have so interestedly looked 
after the affairs of the Society. He said that they had done 
work neither for money nor for fame, but purely from interest 
in the work, and therefore probably labored better than they other- 
wise would. He congratulated the Curator, Professor Mills, upon 
the admirable manner in which the latter had. conducted the ex- 
hibit of the Society at the Jamestown Exposition, where it had 
received the greatest honors for an archaeological and, historical 
display. The Society has received the highest awards in its’ de- 
partment at the World’s Columbian Exposition and the expo- 
sitions at Buffalo, St. Louis and now at Jamestown. He spoke 
also of the services of the secretary in behalf of the Society. He 
touched briefly upon the building project as being a perennial 
subject at the annual meetings, the subject having been first 
brought before the Society by President Sessions some fifteen 
years ago. Vice-President Bareis particularly urged that the 
proposed plans of interesting the school children of the state in 
the study of our state history be carried to some tangible re- 
sults, saying: “Children who study history soon begin to love 
theis country; to love all things good and true. They learn of 
the past ; they learn how to perform their duties in the present and 
as they are the ones who must be depended upon in the future, 
so we should especially incite them to interest in the work 
of our Society. Some of us, perhaps, study history and archae- 
ology as a pastime. If we do it with only that purpose in view, 
it is a great benefit to us, but when we study it as a science, then 
it affords strength for our progress and gives us valuable in- 
formation; it points out the paths in which other people have 
walked. We see their stepping-stones and we also see where 
their pitfalls lay. So I say, the study of history is one that 
greatly deserves our attention, perhaps more attention than the 
general run of men and women give it and it belongs to us to 
interest the general public in the study of history and archae- 
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ology for the same reasons. Those of us who have become 
familiar with the story of our own state, have learned the value 
of union — of united effort, of an admiration for truth and right, 
and we also see the fatal end of factions and all these things to- 
gether are beneficial to the student, and therefore the state loses 
nothing by appropriating certain amounts of money annually for 
the work of this Society. In fact the state gains thereby, be- 
cause the patriotism, the love of country and its achievements all 
incite both young and old to better and higher citizenship.” The 
remarks of Mr. Bareis met with hearty approval. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
MEETINGS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Meetings of the executive committee were held, since the last An- 
nual Meeting, (March 22, 1907) as follows: 

April 19, 1907. Messrs. Bareis, Harper, Martzolff, King, Prince, 
Ryan, Randall and Wood were present. The compensations of the sal- 
aried officers of the Society were continued for the ensuing year (1907) 
the same as they had been for the previous year — no changes being made. 
The standing sub-committees for the ensuing year (1907) were appointed 
as follows: 

Big Bottom Park: Messrs. Martzolff, Prince and Bareis. 

Finance: Messrs. Wood, Ryan and Bareis. 

Fort Ancient: Messrs. Prince, Harper and Martzolff. 

Jamestown Exposition: Messrs. Mills, Wright and Prince. 

Museum and Library: Messrs. King, Wright and Mills. 

Publications: Messrs. Ryan, Randall and Wood. 

Serpent Mound: Messrs. Wright, Brinkerhoff and Randall. 

Messrs. Martzolff, Randall and Ryan were appointed a committee 
to draw up some plan for awarding prizes by the Society to the school 
children of the state for the best essays or papers on some subject or 
subjects pertaining to Ohio History. 

August 14, 1907. Messrs. Bareis, Prince, Randall, Wood and Wright 
were present. Fifteen new life members were elected. Their names 
are given elsewhere in this report. Messrs. Randall, Prince and Bareis 
were selected a committee to open negotiations with the Ridges look- 
ing toward the purchase of the Ridge Tract of Fort Ancient. This 
subject is fully exploited elsewhere in this report. 

October 11, 1907. Messrs. Bareis, Harper, Martzolff, King, Prince, 
Ryan, Randall and Wood were present. The exploration of the Mary 
Vincent Mound by Mr. A. B. Coover (October 25) was approved. Mr. 
Coover’s account of this exploration is found heginning on page 36 of 
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this (17th) Volume. Report of the Ridge Tract Negotiating Committee 
(Messrs. Prince, Randall and Wood, the latter acting in place of Mr. 
Bareis). The committee met on September 28, (1907) at Fort Ancient,. 
Messrs. George Ridge, owner of the tract, J. Maurice Ridge, grandson 
of and agent for George Ridge and wife and Prof. L. S. Meloy of Spring- 
field, son-in-law of George Ridge. The result of the conference was the 
giving of a signed option by the Ridges to the Society on the so-called 
Ridge Tract consisting of about twenty-one acres embracing the north 
end of the fort and some thousand feet of fort wall. This, however, 
excluded certain small lots of land inside the fort wall but not coming in. 
contact with it. The price to be paid by the Society was eighteen hundred. 
dollars, ($1800) subject to an appropriation for that purpose by the Legis- 
lature. The Ridges further agreed to endeavor to rebuy the lots sold 
within the fort at the selling price ($400.00) in all and sell same to 
the Society at same price ($400.00). This option was to remain open until 
the “adjournment of the coming session of the State Legislature.” Four 
life members were elected to the Society. Prof. Martzolff made report. 
of the improvements he had superintended at Big Bottom Park. The 
Secretary of the Society was authorized to confer with Mr. Chester M. 
Poor concerning the prospective purchase of that section of the Fort 
Ancient property known as the Poor Strip. The Secretary was directed 
to call together the entire Board of Trustees, before January 1, 1908, 
that arrangements might be made by them for the then forthcoming Annual 
Meeting which must, according to the Constitution be “within thirty days” 
after February 1. The Secretary and Treasurer were authorized to pre- 
pare the budget of appropriations estimated tc be needed by the Society 
ard required to be submitted to the Auditor of State in Deceinber. 
December 12, 1907. The entire Board of Trustees met in the Direc- 
tors’ Foom of the Ohio State Savings & Loan Association, Outlook 
Building, the place where each of the previous Executive Committee 
Meetings were held. There were present: Messrs. Andrews, Bareis, 
Baughman, Hills, Harper, King, Martzolff, Prince, Randall, Ryan, Thomp- 
son, Wood and Curator Mills. Letters regretting inability to attend 
were received from Messrs. Beal, Brinkerhoff, Love, Keifer and Wright. 
The Secretary reported he had received an option on the Poor Strip, 
consisting of some three acres and including a small section of the west 
wall of the new Fort (Ancient). He had also had the same surveyed by 
Clinton Cowen, official surveyor for Hamilton County. The purchase 
price, called for in the option, was two hundred and fifty dollars. The 
purchase of this property was authorized, the deed to be made direct to 
the State of Ohio, and not to the Society, all other portions of Fort 
Ancient purchased by the state having been so deeded. Professor Mills 
made a report on the exhibit of the Society at the Jamestown Exposition 
which closed November 1. The Secretary made lengthy report of the 
status of the project of securing a building for the Society, or quarters. 
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for the same in connection with the State Library. Nothing of course 
could be done or prophesied until the meeting of the Legislature. Report 
was made of the budget asked for by the Society for the ensuing year 
and placed in the estimate made by the Auditor of State to be furnished 
the Legislature at its convening. This budget, as approved by the Trus- 
tees, is given elsewhere in the Secretary’s Annual Report. Several life 
members were elected. A committee to fix time and program of the 
coming annual meeting was named as follows: Ryan, Martzolff, Prince, 
Wood and Randall. This committee met December 27, (1907) and 
agreed upon Wednesday, February 26, 1908, as the date of the Annual 
Meeting. A detailed program was suggested, embracing sessions in the 
morning, afternoon and evening, the latter if possible to be a public 
meeting in the Senate Chamber, State House. The latter, namely the 
evening session, was subsequently abandoned because it transpired that 
at that time the Legislature would hold in the House of Representatives, 
services in memory of the late Governor Pattison. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Since the last Annual Meeting, the Society has completed the re- 
‘printing of the fifteen volumes of Annuals in accordance w:th appro- 
priation of 1907, ($9,600) made for that purpose. Each member of the 
legislature was to receive ten complete sets, one hundred and fifty vol- 
umes in all. These have been boxed. and shipped by the Society as 
authorized, a return postal was sent to each recipient with receipted 
bill of lading at timé of shipment. The return cards evidenced the deliv- 
ery to every member. With the October (1907) Quarterly, the sixteenth 
volume of our Annuals was completed. The four Quarterlies, viz: for 
January, April, July and October, 1907, were also issued in book form. 
Its contents bespeak the interest and value of this volume. The special 
reports of Curator Mills, describing his explorations the last three years, 
and previously printed in the Annuals and also in separate pamphlet 
form, were issued in bound form. The edition is limited, however, and 
not for gratuitous distribution. The Society now has in preparation a 
volume of the “Poems on Ohio,” compiled by Professor Martzolff, and 
a small illustrated work entitled, “The Masterpieces of the Mound Build- 
ers,” prepared by the Secretary. 


PURCHASE OF THE POOR STRIP. 


It will be recalled that at various times in the past years the Trus- 
tees have considered the purchase of what is known as the “Poor Strip.” 
‘This is a triangular piece of land, including a corner of the west wall of 
the North Fort (Ancient). Mr. Chester M. Poor of Glendale, Hamilton 
county, owns some forty acres west of the north fort extending from the 
line of the fort property down the hillside to the railroad track and 
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incorporating the hotel. To make our title to the fort wall complete and 
include the outside strip to our line on either side of the Poor property 
it was necessary to secure about three acres. Under direction of the 
Executive Committee, given at its meeting August 14, (1907) the Sec- 
retary entered into negotiations with Mr. Poor resulting in the securing 
of a written option from Mr. Poor upon the three acres desired, as re- 
ported in the Executive Committee Meeting for December 12, (1907). The 
Secretary had secured the survey of the land and the required information 
as to title from the county recorder of Warren County, Lebanon, Ohio. 
The deed was drawn and delivered by Mr. Poor on December 28, (1907). 
The purchase price ($250.00) was paid to the grantor by voucher signed 
by. the President, Treasurer and Secretary of the Society. The State of 
Ohio is the grantee of the deed which was duly recorded in the Warren 
County Recorder’s Office and deposited with the Auditor of State in 
accordance with Section 179, Revised Statutes. The deed and all cor- 
respondence covering the same is fully set forth in the typewritten min- 
utes of the proceedings of the meetings of the Executive Committee. The 
Auditor of State’s receipt for the deed is as follows: 


“STATE OF OHIO. 
“AUDITOR OF STATE’S OFFICE. 
“CoLUMBUS, JANUARY 23, 1908. 


“Received from E. O. Randall, Secy. Ohio State Archaeological 
Society, deed of three acres of land by Chester M. Poor and wife to the 
State of Ohio, being land adjoining and including small section of wall 
of Fort Ancient, situated in Warren county. 

; “W. D. GuILBERT, 
Auditor of State.” 


“(By O. J. Land Clerk.) 


PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE RIDGE TRACT. 


The subject of the purchase of the Ridge Tract, comprising the north 
wall of the North Fort Ancient and conveying ‘with it some twenty acres 
of land has been a “continued story” ever since the present Secretary 
came into office. Once the sale was agreed upon and the purchase price 
about to be paid when negotiations fell through. Negotiations were re- 
opened during a visit to Fort Ancient on July 14, (1907) by Messrs. Prince 
and Randall when they met Mr. George Ridge the proprietor of the prop- 
erty in question. The purchase was informally discussed. As noted else- 
where in the proceedings of the Executive Committee; the Fort Ancient 
Committee was empowered to proceed with negotiations. On September 
28, (1907) the committee as heretofore related visited Fort Ancient and 
met the Ridge party. The result was the granting of an option to the 
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Society for the Ridge Tract for $1800.00 and a further option of $400.00 
more, (total $2,200.00) for the lots sold by the Ridges but probably subject 
to repurchase. The further proceedings in this continuous performance 
depend upon the Legislature now in session. The budget of legislative 
appropriations asked for by the Society calls for $2200.00 “for purchase 
of remainder of Fort Ancient.” Should the Legislature acquiesce in this 
request the State of Ohio will then hold the entire Fort, and there will be 
no other entrenchments to attack and take. 

Pine 

BUILDING PROJECT. 

On this subject the Secretary spoke at some length, outlining the 
situation at the time of this report. Nothing had, of course, been accom- 
plished since the last Annual Meeting of the Society, there having been no 
meeting of the Legislature until the convening of the present session of 
this (77th) general assembly. This session met January 6th, 1908. The 
question of the legal status of this session, namely whether it was an 
adjourned or a new session, was finally disposed of by the Legislature 
deciding to regard it as an adjourned session, but deciding also at the 
same time to “clear the calendar in both the Senate and the House of all 
bills introduced in the last session and now pending.” This action re- 
quired that all bills be introduced again ab initio. This action consigned 
the Crist Bill, with all others, to the waste-basket. After consultation 
with various parties in interest, particularly the State Library and the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Senator Crist re-cast 
his bill and re-introduced it. It was practically the same bill as that of 
two years ago—the Auditor of State being substituted for the Governor, 
as the ex-officio member of the Building Commission, and any definite 
appropriation also being omitted from the bill. The bill, as thus revised, 
was introduced in the Senate and referred back to the Library Committee. 
At this juncture the movement took a new phase. Consultations partici- 
pated in by the Library Committee of the House, the Library Committee 
of the Senate, the Governor, Attorney General, State Librarian, Adjutant 
General, Secretary of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety and a committee of citizens from the Columbus Board of Trade, 
were held, resulting in the drafting of a new bill calling for the purchase 
of 312 feet fronting on Third Street, immediately east of the Capitol, 
and extending to the alley between Third and Fourth Streets, for the 
sum of $400,000, that being the aggregate selling price agreed upon by 
the property holders from the Y. M. C. A. building to Mrs. Whiting’s 
house, inclusive, the project being to utilize the Y. M. C. A. building and 
the Vendome Hotel for state offices until the remainder of the square 
south of Mrs. Whiting’s house could be purchased and new state buildings 
erected upon the property thus obtained. This bill was substituted by 
Mr. Crist for his previous bill and was reported out by the Senate Library 
Committee and referred to the Finance Committee, where it 1iow rests. 
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What the outcome will be, no one can tell, but ‘it is doubtful if anything 
is accomplished along this line by this Legislature. 


ITINERARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Since the last Annual Meeting, the Secretary has made journeys 
as representative of the Society as follows: 

June 12, 1907. To Maumee. 

July 13, 1907. Spruce Hill Fort, Ross county. 

July 14, 1907. Fort Ancient, accompanied by Trustee Prince. 

July 15, 1907. The Secretary was elected Vice-President for Ohio of 
the West Virginia Point Pleasant National Monument Association, 
the purpose of which is to secure an appropriation from Congress 
for the erection of a suitable monument on the site of the Battle of 
Point Pleasant, where General Lewis defeated Cornstalk, October 
10, 1774. 

July 20, 1907. Glenford Fort, Perry county. 

July 25, 1907. Dayton to confer with Father Bigot. 

August 1, 1907. Fort Ancient. 

August 4, 1907. Attended Lakeside Chautauqua and spoke cu “Racial 
Contest for the Ohio Country;” Trustee D. J. Ryan spoke on 
“Contest for Statehood in Ohio.” 

August 6, 1907. Attended the unveiling of Perry’s Victory Monument 
at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie. 

August 8, 1907. Buffalo Historical Society. 

August 17, 1907. In company with Trustee Wright, visited Fort’ Miami, 
Hamilton county. 

August 21, 1907. Fort Hamilton, Butler county. 

September 13, 1907. Attended exercises on Ohio Day at Jamestown 
Exposition. 

September 28, 1907. Visited Fort Ancient with Trustees Prince and Wood. 

October 19, 1907. Visited Fort Ancient with Trustee Ryan and Senators 
Hafner and Huffman.’ 

October 25, 1907. Visited Madisonville, near Cincinnati, and inspected 
the explorations in the famous Madisonville pre-historic cemetery, 
being conducted by the Archaeological Department of Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. The explorations 
were under the direction of Prof. F. W. Putnam, the immediate 
explorers being Mr. R. E. Merwin and Mr. Hayden of Harvard 
University. 

October 26, 1907. Visited Serpent Mound, accompanied by Senator I F. 
Huffman, Hon. Bert Bartlow and Mr. Morey of Hamilton, Ohio. 

November 29 and 30, 1907. Attended the Ohio Valley Historical Con- 
ference, held in the auditorium of the Cincinnati University, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. An account of this conference is given on page 99. 
supra, of this volume. 
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January 17 and 18, 1908. Visited Cincinnati to attend council of the 
Executive Committee of the Ohio Valley Historical Conference 
Association. Was elected President of the Association for the 
ensuing year (1908). 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Owing to the absence of Curator Mills, in charge of the Society’s 
exhibit at the Jamestown exposition, he was unable to conduct the usual 
summer explorations of mounds. Mr. A. B. Coover,; who has for several 
seasons assisted Prof. Mills in the latter’s investigations, was placed 
in charge of the Museum and Library and most acceptably discharged the 
duties of the office. He explored the Mary Dean Vincent Mound, of 
which a full account is published in the January, 1908, Quarterly of the 
Society. Prof. Mills will make a report of the exhibit of the Society 
at Jamestown and the most successful result of the Society’s display. 


APPOINTMENT OF TRUSTEES. 


February 17, 1908, Governor Harris re-appointed as Trustees of the 
Society for three years, Prof. B. F. Prince of Springfield and E. O. 
Randall of Columbus. They will serve until February, 1911. 


NEW LIFE’ MEMBERS. 


Since the Annual Meeting last vear the following have been admitted 

to Life Membership; 

Charles A. Hanna, New York, N. Y. 

Jacob G. Schmidlapp, Cincinnati. 

Florien Giauque, Cincinnati. 

George M. Finckel, Columbus. 

William H. Taft, Washington, D. C. 

George R. Love, Toledo. 

John W. Harper, Cincinnati. 

Rufus B. Smith, Cincinnati. 

Drausin Wulsin, Cincinnati. 

Frazer E. Wilson, Greenville. 

Frank L. Pfaff, Cincinnati. 

Frank P. Goodwin, Cincinnati. 

The Business Men’s Club Co., Cincinnati. 

J. ‘A. Easton, Bell, Highland county. 

J. F. Richmond, McConnelsville. 

Mrs. Livia Simpson Poffenberger, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

John H. Miller, Cincinnati. 

The Walnut Hills Business Men’s Club, Cincinnati. 

E. B. Vincent, Swifts. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Emery, Cincinnati. 
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‘Alfred M. Cohen, Cincinnati. 

F. H. Darby, Columbus. 

Rufus W. Clark, Detroit, Mich. 
Clinton Cowen, Cincinnati. 

C. S. Van Tassel, Bowling Green. 
John P. Smith, Sharpsburg, Md. 
Bert Bartlow, Hamilton. 
Frederick Shedd, Columbus. 
Charles A. Dana, Marietta. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Secretary and Treasurer submitted to Auditor Guilbert last 
December, the following desired appropriations to be asked of the present 
legislature : 


CE CE... 5. i. 5 edcnchecdians env iaieeebane ee $2700.00 . 
This is the same as for the last two years. 

Par COIS ons kk Saviintdnnenae cii~s idee nenkeetetee $2800.00 
This is the same as for the last two years. 

For field work, Fort Ancient and Serpent Mound................ $2500.00 
This is $500 more than for last two years. 

For the purchase of Fort Ancient, (Ridge Tract)............... $2200.00 


It is of course impossible to state thus early in the session what will 
be the result of the considerations of the Finance Committees of the House 
and Senate concerning the appropriations asked for by the Society. The 
members of both committees seem friendly to the Society and will prob- 
ably deal justly with our requests. 
Respectfully submitted, 

E. O. RANDALL, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER lOR YEAR ENDING FEB. 1, 1908. 


RECEI)'TS. 

Balence on hand Feb. ist 1007 ho. od conden vcs nee Gk $1,827 12 
L.ibe ae MS. viscose snsse vets scvunteasee 395 00 
Active PN EES. oS iS dk ies BeOS 102 00 
NR BONE Soo oss oo Ses ease ead os Meant eee OE ee 66 15 
IE 0s. inp eae 6 ou Abas bE5 i aaa e ee pa eS ealeeaees 26 00 
ee Ta: WP. Ce. a siwisa stig - iv ewes’ eonateweeeein 21 55 
Ohio Commission, Jamestown Exposition.................6- ‘2,000 00 
pbeeh win ame GE. sooo. x sn we Vee 244 50 
From Treasurer of State: 

Appropriation for current expens:s...............0000. 2,377 98 


Appropriation for Publications..................se000% 3,204 40 
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Appropriation for reprinting publications............. 13,600 00 
Appropriation for Field Work, Ft. Ancient, and Ser- 
TIMER | 5.5 25s cies salons wecicche dy wees us-oecwe os 1,247 65 
TAM oii eae pts Nias Saadie ses mesa eo $25,112 35 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
NN oS os can dns op ta Lawe deaita nde es clenlees $13,600 00 
I ct en oe eS ks sooty Gere el he erik 2,541 98 
Expenses of Trustees and Committees...................46- 247 75 
a RN er rei cha aan Za! ad e/a d/o wo nies ele Viaiaoiw 0.0018 ihre 11 26 
eC GES 6 cts cade chee Wass se tv de bene dv pease ess 77 26 
is pee Ceo os Aes ceca a dven wes bes teenads 7 65 
rR ce dc cval Sapa d oahie ans @ es weed 766 12 
tha SS Ua en ne te Sire ae eee a ee 2,200 00 
REE FON TO Ce Ee POR OTe ICE 98 1é 
IIE Skee pe 2 Ging, Roto ta ose sti abd, siotely! oalteainae 34 86 
Serpent Mound, Improvements and care.................4.- 323 86 
Ft. Ancient, improvements, care and purchase................ 871 10 
Jamestown Exposition, exiibit. .. 2. ..6. ccc ccc ccewceeccess 2,375 77 
Refunded to Ohio Commission, Jamestown Exposition.... 89 73 
i ge ae Se | ee ee ae 15 00 
en PUN INN S21 1 Leds boas ane aie oss 0 n a:er sible ee ol wae 22 00 
Zrensterved to Permanent Fund. .......... 2... cc cccccccccce 660 0b 
a ee puniad ba mned bode tes 8 64 
Balance on hand, February Ist, 1908.....................4.. 1,161 35 
BEES uals ec ite. dboadersshoihasnaiesuelewe ds es oes $25,112 35 


The Permanent Fund now amounts to the sum of $5,500.00. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. F. Woop, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 


I have the honor as Curator and Librarian to make my annual repor 
upon the condition of the museum and library located in Page Hall, O. 
S. U., as well as the final report concerning the Archaeological exhibit 
by the Society at the Jamestown Exposition, Norfolk, Va. 

During the year the Archaeological Museum has not kept pace with 
former years in the way of added specimens. This was on account of the 
absence of the Curator from early June until late December at the James- 
town Exposition, as no actual field explorations were undertaken. 

In my last report I gave an account of the proposed exhibit by the 
Society at the Jamestown Exposition, which makes the fourth time this 
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Society has been called upon to represent Ohio at the various expositions 
in this country. Profiting by past expositions, the curator endeavored to 
make the Jamestown exhibit the largest and perhaps the most compre- 
hensive this Society has ever made, and from every point of view our 
display was a complete success. 

The Society was requested by the Ohio Jamestown Commission, to 
place on exhibition at the Jamestown Exposition, a representative Ar- 
chaeological collection of the State of Ohio. 

The division of History and Education at Jamestown was for- 
tunately under the direction of two very estimable gentlemen, J. Taylor 


- Ellyson of Richmond, Va., Governor of the Division, and’ Dr. J. A. C. 


Chandler, also of Richmond, Director of the Division, and very great 
credit is due them for the interest shown in the Ohio Exhibition. 

The History Building was of fire-proof construction and contained 
besides the Ohio Archaeological collection, perhaps the largest collection 
of priceless relics, manuscripts and books bearing upon the earlier colonial 
period of America, ever assembled under one roof. . 

The Ohio Exhibit occupied about eighteen hundred feet of floor 
space near the entrance to the main exhibition room from the south and 
the books representing the publications of the Society, were placed in 
a book case near the south entrance to the room. The general plan of 
exhibiting the collection under the three divisions planned by the com- 
mittee was carried out in detail. 

First, the Publications of the Society. 

Second, Models of Prehistoric earth-works owned by the state and 
kept as free public parks. 

Third, Results of the explorations by the Society. 

In the first division, an exhibit of all the publications of the So- 
ciety from the beginning to the present time was made. 

~ Models of Fort Ancient Park and Serpent Mound Park constituted 
the second division. The models for the most part were made of wood 
and covered with a light covering of plaster varying in thickness from 
one to one-half inches. The object in using such a small amount of 
plaster was to lighten the models in order that they might be safely 
transported to Jamestown and easily handled in placing the same on 
exhibit. The model of Fort Ancient was made after the survey of Mr. 
T. B. Van Horn. The size of the model is fifty-three inches by fifty- 
four inches. Horizontal scale 1 inch equals 100 feet. Vertical 1 inch 
equals 50 feet. 

The model of Serpent Mound Park was made after the survey of 
Clinton Cowen, 1901. Scale 3 inches equals 100 feet. Horizontal and 
Vertical equal. 

In the third division of the exhibit was shown the results of explo- 
rations by the Society together with models of mounds and graves. The 
entire exhibit occupied twenty-two large show cases. The largest col- 
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lective exhibit and perhaps the most interesting one, was from the Edwin 
Harness Mound, and occupied seven cases on the west side of the main 
aisle, a full account of which appears in volume sixteen of the Society’s 
publications, , 

Three cases were filled with the artifacts taken from the graves and 
these were most interesting as to quality and quantity, representing the 
highest art of prehistoric man in Ohio. 

Case number 9 contained a representative collection from the recently 
explored (1906) Seip Mound, which is located in the famous Paint Creek 
Valley, Ross county, Ohio. 

Case number 10 contained a representative collection from the Adena 
Mound, examined in 1901. This case attracted great attention hecause of 
the excellent specimens of copper and bone and the finely carved tubular 
pipe taken from one of the graves. The Adena Mound Pipe is the finest 
specimen of prehistoric miniature sculpture found in the Ohio Valley. 

Case number 11 contained a representative collection from the Gart- 
ner Mound and Village Site. 

Cases Nos. 12, 13 and 14 contained results of the explorations of 
the Baum Village Site and show the artifacts taken from the Tepee Sites 
and graves from every portion of the village. The remainder of the 
cases contained representative type collections of artifacts of the prehistoric 
peoples of Ohio such as grooved axes, pestles, celts, banner stones, hema- 
tite objects and a fine collection of arrow and spear points. 

The jury on awards after making a thorough examination of the 
exhibit and the methods of exploration, bestowed upon the Society a gold 
medal, the highest award in the department. 

The Archaeological collection, together with the new cases neces- 
sary for its exhibition at Jamestown, were safely returned to Page Hall 
without the loss of a single specimen and the expenses of the exhibit did 
not exceed the appropriation. Since my return the greater part of my 
time has been employed in making room for the new cases from the 
Exposition. In my former reports to the Society, I stated that the large 
exhibition room was greatly crowded, but a visit now will convince you 
it is over-crowded. By a re-arrangement of the cases, I was enabled to 
use eighteen of the new cases in the main exhibition room, enabling me 
to place on exhibition a number of collections which had come to us 
unsolicited during the past few years and also to place on exhibition a 
part of the collections secured through the explorations in the field, but 
we hope that there will be some way found to relieve the crowded con- 
dition of affairs, as we have in the room entirely too many cases which 
already contain too many specimens. 

The new additions have necessitated an entire re-arrangement of 
the specimens in the various cases and the work of arranging the museum 
so it will properly fulfill its functions is a work not only of great mag- 
nitude but of extreme difficulty. 
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. During the year a number of collections have been presented to the 
museum. Mr. Almer Hegler of Washington C. H. has sent a new con- 
signment to this splendid collection from his vicinity in Fayette Co. Mr. 
George M. Finckel, 1477 Fair Ave., Columbus, has presented to the 
Society a large collection of grooved axes, celts, slate pieces, spear 
points, arrow points, chisels, rough and unfinished pieces from the region 
of Washington, D. C., and since his original consignment in April, 1907, 
he has sent two other collections from the same region, one of 508 pieces 
and the other of 44. The collection presented by Mr. Finckel is one of 
very great interest and fully represents the archaeology of the country 
‘surrounding Washington. 

From Mr. Rains, Roxabell, Ohio, a collection of thirty-five flint 
knives from Roxabell and vicinity were received. From Mr. C. P. 
Thompson, a consignment of ninety-eight specimens were received to add 
to his already large collection in the museum. The specimens consist 
of pestles, grooved hammers, and axes, celts, unfinished slate pieces of 
various kinds, arrow points, spear points from the vicinity of Galena, 
Ohio. Mr. Thompson’s collection is from one section and it is most val- 
uable because it shows what may be found in his particular part of 
the state. 

From Mr. Wilbur Stout, of Sciotoville, Ohio, we have received a 
number of specimens including celts, spear points, arrow points, grooved 
axes and hammer stones from Scioto County. Mr. Stout has added to his 
collection from year to year and he will soon have one of the most inter- 
esting collection of reiics from the vicinity of Sciotoville to be found 
in that part of the country. 

From Mr. T. B. Bowers, of Columbus, Ohio, we have received two 
more consignments for the Bowers’ collection from the. vicinity of Co- 
lumbus. Mr. Bowers is an enthusiastic worker and never permits an 
opportunity to escape him in securing specimens for the Bowers’ collection. 
His last additions include splendid examples of grooved axes, and polished 
celts as well as large and fine specimens of chipped implements. 

Mr. D. H. King, of Glenford, Ohio, presented a small collection of 
celts, arrow points, spear points and flint knives. They were found in 
the vicinity of Glenford. 

Mr. Ezra G. Gard, of North Bend, Ohio, presented a collection of 
grooved axes, celts and pestles. These were all collected at North Bend. 

It gives me great pleasure to speak of the rapidly growing library 
with its splendid collection of scientific and historical publications; and 
which shows 3104 bound volumes recorded in the accession book. Ap- 
parently this does not seem to be a great many additions since our last 
Teport, but considering that all of the volumes added to our library are 
received by gift or in exchange for our publications, the growth of the 
library is more than satisfactory. 

We have placed three new nine foot table cases in the library and it 
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is the intention to fill them with manuscripts and rare publications. 
During the year we have received a number of interesting letters and. 
old papers. Among them is a collection of old letters written from Lan- 
caster, Ohio, between the years 1802 and 1821 by members of the Car- 
penter family. These were presented by Seymour D. Carpenter of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mr. Almer Hegler of Washington C. H. has presented to the library’ 
a document giving the appraised value of the Ohio Company’s cattle,. 
which were imported from England in 1834, and also a silk badge used. 
by the members of the Ohio Company. 

From Mr. H. M. Gortner, No. 69 N. Princeton Ave., Columbus, 
we received fifteen copies of the “Circleville Herald’, all of the year 
1846, and from Miss Alice Butterfield, No. 710 Penobscot Building, De- 
troit, Mich., we received Mr. C. W. Butterfield’s notebook, giving list 
of authorities for various works, also a number of autograph copies of 
various books and pamphlets. 

From Prof. J. A. Bownocker, of Columbus, we received a copy of the- 
“Columbia Republican” printed at Hudson, Ohio, January. 19, 1861. 

From Mr. John Seip, Chillicothe, we received a letter written: 
by Mr. David Bell of Washington C. H. dated the 20th of July, 1797, to 
Thomas Worthington, Massieville, Ross Co., Ohio. 

From Gen. Alfred A. Thomas, Dayton, we received copies of a valu—- 
able pamphlet giving genealogy and history of the Thomas family. 

Pleasant relations have been established with kindred institutions. 
and our exchanges with these institutions are constantly on the increase. 
The curator has had the satisfaction of meeting personally the represen- 
tatives of other societies in this country and finds that the work which 
has been done by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society: 
is of a character which meets with approval. I wish to thank the officers- 
and members of the Executive Committee for their help and encour- 
agement afforded me during the past year and especially the Secretary,,. 
who has constantly aided me in making my work pleasant and agreeable. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. C. MILLs, 


Curator. 


x-EPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FORT ANCIENT. 


A number of visits have been made during the year and certain: 
improvements have been suggested and consummated. The roadway from: 
the entrance to the great gateway, about one-half mile in extent, has 
been re-graveled. 

An ice house has been built, and other minor improvements have- 
been made. 

On the west side of the fort a small portion of the wall still be- 
longed to a private owner. A tract of three acres has been purchased! 
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and gives us entire control of the west wall and also straightens the line 
which formerly was broken by various angles. This new purchase is 
ot the Fort year by year and making it a delightful place to visit. 
now enclosed by a substantial fence. 
The Custodian, Mr. Warren Cowen, is improving the appearance: 
Respectfully submitted, 
B. F. Prince, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BIG BOTTOM PARK, 


My report is necessarily short. I have attended, from time to time, 
the different meetings of the Executive Committee, and in addition to. 
what was accomplished since the last meeting of the Executive Committee, 
last fall in the month of September, I think it was, I supervised the placing” 
of sign boards in conspicuous places. We have one large sign with the 
words, “Big Bottom Park” in white letters; a smaller one with the- 
name, “The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society”. These sign 
boards are conspicuous from the roadway and people on passing boats on 
the river and railway trains on the other side of the river can see them. 
At the same time we made a gravel walk from the front entrance up to- 
and around the monument, and made a terrace of some twenty-five feet 
square around the monument. We are arranging now for the planting of 
additional trees. I visited the park recently and entered into arrange- 
ments with a gentleman who is doing our work there, for the plant- 
ing of forty additional rapid growing maples and two English walnut trees- 
that were presented to the Society by Dr. H. L. True, of McConnelsville. 
We seeded the terrace last fall but it did not take and I have had our 
Custodian haul some fertile earth and rake it down and replant it and 
sow it in grass. In addition to that I would suggest the erection of a 
gate at the entrance. We have an entry there of about 18 feet, but no 
protection to prevent passing cattle from intruding upon the park. During- 
an interview, the local planing mill man stated he could construct a gate 
there, if we so desired. The trees have all grown with but one exception, 
and by the time we have the forty-two trees planted, that I arranged’ 
for last Saturday, we will have about one hundred trees planted on the: 
two acres. Respectfully submitted, 

C. L. Martzo_rr. 
Chairman of the Committee. 


It was moved and carried that the Ohio State Archaeologi-- 
cal and Historical Society become a federated member of the 
Ohio Valley Historical Association, by the payment of ten dol- 
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lars, and that the Executive Committee be authorized to choose 
delegates to the next annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Histor- 
ical Association. 

* * * . 

Mr. H. O. Whitaker presented to the Society a brass kettle 
which was cast in Pennsylvania before the American Revolu- 
‘tion and brought into Ohio in 1801. 

* * * 


Messrs. Beal and King were appointed a committee of two 
‘to audit the accounts of the Treasurer. 
K + * 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


A committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Prince, Thomp- 
son and Wood, were appointed to nominate five trustees to serve 
for the ensuing three years, in the place of those whose terms 
expired at this meeting, namely, Messrs. Anderson, Hills, Kil- 
bourne, Martzolff and Wright. This committee retired, and 
after due deliberation, reported to the meeting the names of R. 
E. Hills, Delaware, C. L. Martzolff, Athens, G. Frederick 
Wright, Oberlin, Albert Douglas, Chillicothe, and W. H. Rice, 
Gnadenhutten. The report of the Nominating Committee was 
unanimously accepted and the Secretary was authorized to cast 
the ballot of the Society for the election of the five named nomi- 
nees to serve as trustees from this meeting until the annual meet- 
ing in IQII. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 


Immediately after the adjournment of the annual meeting of 
the Society there was held the annual meeting of the Board of 
‘Trustees. 

Those present were, Messrs. Martzolff, Bareis, King, Wood, 
Beal, Brinkerhoff, Thompson, Prince, Randall, Love, Andrews, 
-and Prof. W. C. Mills, the Curator. 

Mr. Bareis was made Chairman of the meeting and Mr. 
Randall Secretary. 

The following were elected by the Trustees as officers for 
the ensuing year: 
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Prof. G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin, Active President. 
Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester, lst Vice-Pres. 
Mr. D. J. Ryan, Columbus, 2nd Vice-Pres. . 

Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus, Secy. and Editor. 

Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus, Treasurer. 

Mr. W. C. Mills, Columbus, Curator and Librarian. 


As members of the Executive Committee to serve for the 
ensuing year, in addition to the officers already chosen who would 
be ex-officio members, were selected Messrs. Harper, King, 
Martzolff, Prince and Baughman. The compensation for the 
salaried officers of the Society, was referred to the subsequent 
action of the Executive Committee, 

After the adjournment of the Board of Trustees, the Trus- 
tees, Officers and members of the Society repaired to the dining 
hall of the Y. M. C. A. where luncheon was served, 

In the afternoon at 2:30 P. M., a literary session was held 
in the rooms of the Hunter Society, Page Hail, Ohio State uni- 
versity. 

A goodly number of the trustees and members of the So- 
ciety were present. 

Mr. Bareis presided and after a few brief remarks intro- 
duced Mr. Archer B. Hulbert, who made a most interesting and 
entertaining address on Washington’s relation to the West. He 
recounted at some length the interest which Washington took 
in the country northwest of the Ohio; his visits to the Ohio Val- 
ley, his securing of large sections of property in that region, and 
his many projects of uniting the northwest territory with New 
England by artificial waterways. 

This address will be published in full in a subsequent num- 
ber of the Society’s Quarterly. 

Prof. W. C. Mills read an interesting account of the origin 
and development of the archaeological museum of the Society. 

After the addresses the meeting adjourned. Those present 
made a visit to and inspection of the Society’s museum and 
library. 















































MAJOR CALEB STARK IN OHIO. 


GEORGE H. TWISS. 


A biography of Governor Lucas and the outlining of an im- 
portant and fiercely contested case through the Courts of Ohio, 
in the form of a petition to the legislature, by the plaintiff, Major 
Caleb Stark, appears in this issue of the Quarterly. They appear 
in conjunction, since they both came from the same source, and 
are unquestionably of the same authorship. The unique character 
and vigorous ability, the distinguished and valuable service for 
the State of Ohio by Governor Lucas, in this campaign paper 
by a close and intimate friend, in full sympathy with his political 
views, by a man trained to accuracy and fidelity to truth in state- 
ment, — was never better set forth, or safer to be drawn from 
by future historians. 

Our attention was first called to this law case by a former 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, referring to it as one of the 
leading and important cases, decided by a Court of distinguished 
ability and legal acumen, determining rights of property of great 
value to Ohio, and accepted as authority since then by rulings of 
other courts in numerous cases that have arisen in other States 
and Territories. 

On consultation with the State Law Library, it was found, 
that the only record of this case, preserved by the State, was the 
following brief synopsis: 

John Stark’s Lesses vs. Smith :— 

Fifth Ohio Report Supreme Court, pp. 455. 

Land granted A. and taken possession by B. whose possession is not 
protected by thé statue of limitations: Proof that B. purchased the 


warrents of A. before their location, located them and paid taxes not 
admissible to raise the presumption of a conveyance from A. to B. 


Inquiry for further details in the case, in the form of peti- 
tions, answers, etc., placed on file in such cases, developed the 
fact that they were all lost by the burning of the “Old State 
House.” 


(150) 
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Ee Being a kinsman and fellow townsman of the plaintiff in the 
«case was sufficient stimulus for hunting in every direction, that 
time and means would admit, at odd hours and vacations, -as 
-“/ opportunity occurred, until a full history of the case was found 
and obtained, all.the details of which would require too much 
space and introduce too much personal in its nature in this 
connection. 

The records of all proceedings in the lower courts at New 
Philadelphia were most kindly and courteously placed before me, 
old citizens who had vivid recollections of the excitement oc- 
casioned, but from age at the time being in noway participants, 
rendered every assistance in their power. Especially Dr. A. M. 
Beard of New Comerstown, who is thoroughly familiar with 
boundaries of the “Stark Claim” as it is known, and all the 
residents living upon it, when my mission was made known, 
hurriedly completed his rounds of visits to his patients, took me 
in his buggy, pointed out the boundaries, embracing a tract of 
country beautiful for situation and rich in its resources, went 
with me to persons who were born and have always lived there, 
but all their recollections were of too recent date to add much 
vital to the records of the case. 

The visit, however, did result in obtaining the fact that a 
son of Hon. B. M. Atherton, Stark’s Attorney, and a man eminent 
in his profession, resided in St. Louis. But correspondence with 
him, added only to previous disappointments, for the son wrote 
that he had heard his father many times speak of this case and 
ef. refer to it as “the great effort of his life,” but that all his papers 
relating to his professional business were lost or destroyed. 

Subsequent correspondence with the owners of the Stark 
estate in Dunbarton, N. H., finally brought the information, that 
filed away with other papers there were some relating to the Ohio 
lands. 

A journey to the Stark residence was met with a most kindly 
and appreciative reception by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Morris 
Stark, to whom this most beautiful and interesting estate has come 
by inheritance, and by them presided over with a grace, charm 
and diligent care that makes admission to the grounds and home 
a delight. 
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The Stark Mansion, built nearly a century and a quarter 
ago, remains without change or modification, filled with relics 
of Colonial and Revolutionary times, preserved and kept in'a 
manner not paralleled in this country. A good sized trunk or 
chest, filled with papers, documents and letters, was brought 
down from the attic with full permission to spend the day in 
looking them through to cull out and separate from them, all 
that should be found to have relation to the Ohio lands. Here 
was the lost treasure, searched for a decade, all preserved in such 
detail as I could not have anticipated. A quick and ready recog- 
nition these papers would secure safe keeping’ and an availability 
to those naturally most interested they gave them over without 
reserve to the care and custody of Ohio. They have all been 
chronologically arranged and carefully mounted by the Archaeol- 
ogical and Historical Society so as to be available for study by 
law students or Ohio historians. 

The collection shows clearly all the phases of a legal and 
personal battle extending over a period of thirteen years, in- 
volving destruction of property, vile personal abuse; menaced 
attempts of assassination terminating at last in sacrifice of life by 
the man contesting the case. 

The courts finally secured to him a title in the land in ques- 
tion but possession was gained with a severer struggle still. Ohio 
has never known a contest like this or has a citizen rendered a 
higher or nobler service to it. He left his beautiful home in 
New England, a large family and a large and extended business, 
and came to Ohio with the same high sense of duty as he had 
entered into and fought through the American Revolution, in his 
early life. 

Major Stark, born with a rich inheritance of Puritan ob- 
stinacy, Scotch pugnacity tempered by Quaker philanthropy — 
the blood of Whittiers coursing his veins —a diligently acquired 
education of the Lincoln type, was wonderfully well equipped 
for the contest on which he entered to defeat and bring to naught 
a combination of “land grabbers” organized in and of the Pennsyl- 
vania type, bent and succeeding in seizing upon some of the most 
valuable lands in Ohio, by the most unscrupulous means. He 
fought not so much for himself and his posterity as to smash the 
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machine in Ohio and practically terminate the execution of still 
more extended designs in other States and Territories. To no 
single man do the people of Ohio owe a larger debt of gratitude. 

Overshadowed by the glamour of his father’s military career 
the valuable achievements of the son have been overlooked in our 
historical annals and the Nation has failed to recognize the service 
he rendered, both in military and civil life. If only what is here 
presented, shall serve to stimulate any one in the future, to bring 
before the country the strongest and best character in this family, 
what he was and what he did —all the effort will be amply re- 
paid for bringing before this Society his services for this State. 


To the Hon. General Assembly, State of Ohio: 


The petition and complaint of Caleb Stark respectfully shows 
that he finds himself greatly aggrieved by the unprecedented in- 
terference of the Court of Common Pleas for the county of Tus- 
carawas in arresting and nullifying a judicial decree of the su- 
preme court in his favor, and the same decree confirmed by the 
court in bank, after solemn argument in both courts, as will be 
seen by the report and order accompanying this Complaint No. 1. 

In order that this honorable assembly may the more readily 
comprehend the causes of complaint, it becomes necessary to ac- 
company it with a brief statement of facts. Know, then, that the 
congress of the U. S. granted to John Stark, for military services 
850 acres of land; and to his son Archibald, 200 acres, who dying 
without issue, John became his heir, and owner of the land, say 
1,050 acres. James E. Smith, and James Johnson, pretending a 
purchase, entered the same in August, 1801. Your petitioner was 
ignorant of the transaction, till sometime in the year 1816; when 
the Hon. Dudley Chace, a senator in Congress got some clue to 
the transaction, and wrote on the subject: about the same time a 
Mr. Lofland, (then of this place) wrote a similar letter : these were 
followed by many other applications on the same subject. I im- 
mediately returned answer to Mr. Lofland (who appeared an 
agent for Col. Johnson) that if there was any sale or evidence of 
conveyance, I would make them a title ; but the whole tenor of the 
answers left no doubt of fraud in the pretended purchase. Some 
two or three years afterwards Mr. James E. Smith came from 
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Philadelphia to my house in New Hampshire (as he said) pur- 
posely to treat with me for a title. I answered him as I had 
written — Show me anything in the form of a title, deed, 
or conveyance and I will complete it. I further offered to go 
with him to the house of General Stark (then alive) and only 
eight miles distant, and if we could find any information that he 
had ever sold his land or certificates, I would make him a title; 
he declined going, although I offered him a conveyance, but ac- 
cepted an invitation to dinner, tarried one and a half or two days 
and returned in the stage as he came. In the meantime letters 
continued pouring upon me from several quarters till 1824, when 
I left my camp in N. H., came into this State, went on the land, 
tarried about two hours and returned by way of Philadelphia, 
where I saw Mr. Smith, who threatened me with the horrors of 
a bill of chancery, unless I would make him a title: being a 
stranger to a chancery process, I had not learned fear from men- 
ace, and unfortunately spurned the threat, relying on the whole- 
some laws of my country to save me from in unlawful demand; 
and the following year, 1825, he put his threat in execution, by 
notification in a New Philadelphia paper, and I might have been 
ignorant of it until default, had not a gentleman of high standing 
in this State, and the United States (to me a stranger), sent a 
paper directed to him, by which I learnt the sender. I took 
measures to obtain a copy, make an immediate answer and or- 
der it removed to the circuit court U. S. It was so removed. 
This was followed by a succession of continuances at the com- 
plainant’s desire until July, 1828, when the complainant “discon- 
tinues his bill’ without any attempt for trial. See U. S. Court 
No. 2. 

As twenty-four years had been allowed to procure testimony 
and nearly four years in court, none being produced, the non- 
suit was supposed to end the dispute. Not so, the trespassers 
refused to quit the premises, an ejectment was brot against 
them in common pleas, November term, 1828. Smith vouched 
himself to defend the suit, and by various delays in the several 
courts; sometimes want of evidence that was never produced, 
and other frivolous pleas till September term of Supreme Court, 
1832, when after full argument, the « ~~ was decided by a ver- 
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dict in our favor. From this court it was carried to the court in 
bank, the case reargued, and by the whole court the verdict was 
confirmed, and an order issued to the court of Com. Pleas to 
carry the judgment into execution — No. 3. 

At the April term 1833, com. pleas by virtue of the above 
order a Hab. fac. pos. was issued in favor of plaintiff on the 4th 
of April and put into the hands of the levying officer, he had pro- 
ceeded to dispossess several of the trespassers, when on the 5th 
the same court, issued an injunction to stay proceedings, and an 
order to re-establish the trespassers in possession, and thus the 
case now stands. See No. 3. 

In issuing this order we contend that the com. pleas have 
overleaped their authority by granting an injunction, for the 
causes alleged in the complaint; because by taking the allegation 
of the complainant, he has no legal title to the premises but is in 
fact a trespasser: the legal owners have brot an action at Law, 
& recovered accordingly before the supreme judiciary of the State. 

By reference to the reports of the Supreme Court, we find 
the following judgments applicable to this case, viz, Ohio reports 
vol. 2, 268, 4, 5, 6. “Equitable title, cannot be set up against a 
legal title and court necessary to determine if legal or equitable.” 
Vol. 2, 234, 5 “The laws of every well regulated State, provide 
some way of conveying real property. I am aware that every 
solemnity required by law, either in the contract or sale of land, 
or in the deed for conveyance must be observed.” 

Vol. 3, 268. “Case fully tried at law, not relievable in equity 
and in the same case court refused an injunction, or to sustain 
the position and complainant. Reynolds vs. Reynolds.” 

Vol. 4. 492. Case of Leiby vs. Heirs of Ludlow. “Whether 
the court at law erred in opinion, is not a subject of enquiry for a 
Court of equity, nor whether a fair and impartial trial was had 
at Law, unless the complainant can shew to the court that he 
had a good defence at Law, and was prevented to avail himself of 
it, by fraud, or pure accident.” 

Nothing of this kind is pretended in the complaint: Nothing 
to shew even a shadow of title, conformably to law or equity.. A 
more tyrannical mandamus, nullifying the solemn decision of the 
supreme court, confirmed by the court in bank after solemn argu- 
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ment on both sides: — see decree of the court, No. 1. Thus we 
are left after thirty years of preparation, and more than eight 
years in Law; one chan. bill, almost verbatim like the present, 
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abandoned without trial, when it could no longer be kept back; 
a verdict by a court of Law, confirmed by the court in bank, and 
we are now thrown back to the same position that we were in 
eight years ago. 
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I cannot pass un-noticed one plea that is made in this same 
chancery bill, that we think very extraordinary to be offered as a 
title to land in the republican State of Ohio, Viz. see 3d page 
chancery bill; that the said John Stark, “having been very poor 
for many years before his death,” again page 7.X “What were 
the circumstances in life of said General Stark, for many years 
before his death?” XX “Was he not very poor?” ‘These are 
doubtless the most powerful reasons that are offered for the 
equitable title to the land. John Stark “was poor,” yea, “very 
poor,” ergo the rich James E. Smith has an equitable title to his 
military lands. This is a claim in equity, that we can neither 
find precedent in the books, nor can we form any plea to rebut, 
altho we believe that several such cases have taken place, but 
they are not reported. 

I have consulted several respectable attornies, and to further 
my information, I laid the case before the court in bank, but none, 
have known a similar case of an inferior court, in opposition of 
Law, & legal reports, refusing to carry an order of the court in 
Bank into execution. 

Admitting this doctrine a correct rule, a case never can be 
brought to issue. The supreme court in bank issues an order to 
com: pleas, they refuse to carry the order into execution. 

Thus a wealthy trespasser can drive a “poor, very poor” 
owner out of court, if he can by any means gain the good will of 
the Com. pleas. 

But before I “give up the Ship,” I must revert once more to 
Constitutional ground. I find in the Constitution of this State: 
—Sec. 8. Art. 7. “That all courts shall be open and every per- 
son for any injury done him in his lands, goods, person, or repu- 
tation shall have remedy by due course of Law, and right and 
justice administered without denial or delay.” Art. 8. “The 
right of trial by Jury shall be inviolable.” Art. 9. “That no 
power of suspending the laws shall be exercised unless by the 
legislature.” 

In the Magna Charta of our nation, (Declaration of Inde- 
pendence) are found among the complaints against King George, 
“He has obstructed the administration of justice,’ and again 
“For depriving us in many cases of the benefits of trial by Jury.” 
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It will be seen by this transaction, that the powerful Tyrant 
and the impotent one are the same in practice; the people took 
arms to right themselves: to I peaceably appeal for the faithful ad- 
ministration of the Laws. Here the right of trial by jury has 
been violated, the law and that prompt justice required in the 7 
article of the constitution effectually superseded. 

The vital importance of an honest, upright, & wise judiciary 
is acknowledged by all writers on Liberty & the rights of man as 
the guardian Palladium of their dearest & most impoftant priv- 
ileges: and as liberty can only be preserved by a watchful vigi- 
lence of the conduct, and just judicial administration of our pub- 
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lic functionaries; it appears proper that every one should be re- 
strained within their legal and legitimate sphere of action. The 


_ false pride (or some other cause) of Judges to seek jurisdiction 


has rarely been known, but to seize it in this anomolous manner, 
is believed without precedent, in books or practice in Law. 
Admitting this principle & practice correct the common and 
Statute Laws becomes worse than a ‘dead letter, because after a 
solemn trial, complying with all the rules of Law, in comes a 
chancery, and by the sovereign will of the judges of Com. pleas, 
nullifies the eight years labor, learning and wisdom of the high- 
est judiciary of the State. If the suit had been intended for any 
other purpose than delay, it would doubtless have been brought 
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to the Supreme Court, who are in possession of all the facts & 
Laws—but the complainant & his counsel have avoided that court, 
Jeast a more summary decision should attend that course. 

The case presents one of two theorems, either the supreme 
court have erred in their official reports, or the Com. pleas have 
usurped an authority beyond their province: but relying on the 
superior wisdom, and legal attainments of the supreme court. I 
therefore charge the com. pleas court with an unlawful and op- 
pressive exercise of authority in refusing to execute the decree 
and order of the court in bank. 

On the justice of this hon. Legislature, I lean in expecta- 
tion that they will extend their protection to the Law, to me — 
and z#ll that justice be done. 

If the land is not ours let it be so determined, if it is, let us 
be restored to our birthright, a birthright acquired in the tented 
field fighting for the liberty that you now enjoy. 

CALEB STARK. 

No. 4. Bill chancery. 5. Ans. 6. Injunction bond. 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

The foregoing petition and memorial being only designed to 
call the attention of the legislature, to a consideration of the sub- 
ject, not in expectation of judicial redress from it, but to enquire 
if it is, or was, the intention of the law that the Com. pleas should 
interfere in a case like this, and nullify the doings of your highest 
tribunal. 

If they have this right, the Sup. Court in bank are wrong in 
their decisions, and each Court may nullify the proceedings of 
the other, and a perpetual controversy the result; or the property 
left with the owner of the fullest purse. 

On my application to the Court in Bank, after full delibera- 
tion, they observed, “If they should grant a Quo Warranto, it 
would be attended by injurious delay, as their Court had but one 
session in a year; but that the legislature, was the proper tribunal, 
as they could call for a summary hearing and correct the Com. 
pleas (if found wrong) by a radical reform; whereas the Sup. 
Court only pass and inflict a cin cure for contempt, and even the 
extent of that not defined by law.” 

C. STark. 
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HEMISPHERE — Extra. CoLuMBus, OnI0, SEPT. 17TH, 1834. 


BIOGRAPHY OF GOV. ROBERT LUCAS. 
BY A CITIZEN OF COLUMBUS. 


THE_life and services of all public men, holding high official 
stations in the government of the country, are a species of public 
property, and it is right and proper that the body of the people, 
who are subject to be called upon to act directly upon the merits 
and fitness of candidates for popular favor, should be made ac- 
quainted with their history, that they may know how to estimate 
their value. 

I do not design to write a full biography of Gen: Lucas.— It 
is not required —the space allotted me in a weekly newspaper, 
forbids it ——.my purpose will be fully answered by merely glanc- 
ing at some of the most prominent incidents of his life, and by 
giving the basis of those services and claims which have elevated 
him to the first honors of Ohio. 

Rogsert Lucas was among the early settlers of this state. 
He emigrated from Virginia with his father and family, and set- 
tled on the Scioto river, near its mouth, in 1802, being then only 
21 years of age. His grand father was among the border settlers 
of the State of Virginia, and shared largely in the Indian depre- 
dations of those early times. His father had experienced much 
hardship and suffering in the early Indian Wars of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia.— He was one of a party of Volunteers under Col. 
Boquet, in the famous battle of the “Bloody Run” in Pennsyl- 
vania, previous to the revolutionary war ;— and was subsequent- 
ly in several engagements in Virginia, until the flight of Lord 
Dunmore from that colony. 


He was one of a party of volunteers, who, in the year 1764 
marched from Virginia to Pittsburgh, and from thence, under the 
command of Col. Boquet to the Indian towns on the Muskingum 
river in Ohio. He was of a family of nine brothers, rour of 
whom, after sharing in all the dangers and privations incident to 
Indian warfare upon our border settlements, were brutally butch- 
ered by the savage monsters who then preyed upon the depend- 
ent, unprotected families of that ill-fated country. 
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Raised upon the frontiers of Virginia, where the Indian tom- 
ahawk glittered with the blood of its victims, these hardy, ro- 
bust sons of a chivalrous age, had béen taught to look ‘upon dan- 
ger without dread, and to face the scalping-knife unmoved. His- 
tory records some of the no- 
ble triumphs of these unholy 
conflicts; and the family of 
the Lucas’s bears a conspicu- 
ous part in the tragic honors 
of the day. Possessing great 
bravery and skill, they aided 
essentially in affording shel- 
ter to thousands of innocent, 
defenceless citizens, whose 
lives were in their hands. 

GEN, RopertT LUCAS, 
whose history I am attempt- 
ing to sketch, had four 
brothers, who, as well as his 
venerable father, were early 
settled near each other on the 
Banks of the Scioto, all of 
whom have sometime since 

Reuter Lean, deceased. ROBERT is now 

Governor of Ohio, 1832-6. the only aged representative 

of the family name in Ohio, 

and the proud eminence he has attained, and the strong hold he 

now has upon the affections and confidence of his fellow country-" 

men, reflects the highest credit upon his ancestry, as well as upon 
himself. 

In rapidly passing over the history and services of Gen. 
Lucas, I fear that I may do him injustice. — The various inci- 
dents of his somewhat eventful life, would fill a volume. I am 
obliged to bring my notice of these incidents and events to a nar- 
row compass. 

In 1803, the year following his removal to Ohio, and when 
at the age of 22, he was commissioned a Lieutenant in a company 

Vol. XVII.—11. 
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-of volunteers raised in the Scioto valley, he was directed by the 
President of the United States to be in readiness, with the regi- 
ment to which he was attached, to march to Louisiana, and, in 
the event of the violation of the French treaty by the officers of 
the Spanish Government, to take forcible possession of that ter- 
ritory. He subsequently filled a great number of the civil offices 
of the county in which he resided, from that of County Sur- 
veyor, Justice of the Peace, County Auditor &c, to those of a Rep- 
resentative and Senator in the General Assembly of the State. 
At various intervals from 1808 to 1832, he was returned a mem- 
ber of one or the other of the branches of the State Legislature, 
stations which he occupied NINETEEN YEARS, ably and faithfully 
discharging his public duties, and meeting with the smiles of ap- 
proval on returning to his constituents. 

The testimonials of popular opinion, so often bestowed upon 
him, and that too, without, at times, an opposing candidate, to- 
gether with the numerous military honors conferred upon him 
from time to time, affords abundant assurance of his great popu- 
larity and worth, and of the high place he holds in the respect and 
confidence of those who know him best. He also has, in addition 
to the offices enumerated, been a Presidential elector of the State; 
and during his long and arduous services in the Legislature, was 
twice elected Speaker of the Senate, over which honorable body 
he is said to have presided with great industry and ability. 

But this notice does not end here. There is yet a brighter 
page to unfold — still another, and yet stronger light in which the 
life and services of Roperr Lucas are made to shine with re- 
doubled splendor. I do not allude to his moral virtues — to the 
exemplary life as an active member of the Methodist church 
which he adorns; nor the space he occupies in society. — These 
are of themselves, a high eulogy upon his name; but its to the war 
worn soldier’s plume; to the honors won amid the battle strife, in 
sheltering the innocent and the dependent from the hatchet of the 
wild man of the forest, that our attention is now directed, and 
which wins our hearts and enchaines our affections. It is not 
merely as a civil officer, as a Representative in the public council 
chamber that Gen. Lucas is endeared to the people of Ohio, and 
-of the West. He was bred and educated in the old Jefferson school 
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of Virginia, and was both in and out of the Legislature, the early 
champion, and the faithful advocate of the late war with Great 
Britain. The Halls of our House of Assembly were more than 
once made to resound with his voice in support of the principles 
and measures of the war; and while Brigadier General, at the 
commencement of hostilities in 1812, he rallied his troops by an 
eloquent appeal to their valor and patriotism, calling upon them 
to volunteer in defence of their invaded and suffering frontier. 
There is merely room in this short notice, for a few extracts from 
this speech, which has been politely furnished by a friend. After 
adverting to the call of the President upon the States for one 
hundred thousand men, he thus appropriately and feelingly al- 
ludes to the great Crisis in which our bleeding country was then 
involved, and to the necessity on the part of the Government, for 
the most prompt and decisive measures of resistance: 

“Let each of us for a moment, make the inquiry, what was 
the situation of the American people when colonists? and 
what would have been their situation, had they remained such? 
I would answer in a word; we would have been the disposable 
slaves of a despicable tyrant. This leads us to a further inquiry. 
By what means were we released from the yoke of bondage? I 
would answer, by the exertions of our fathers through a seven 
years war; wading, as it were, thro’ seas of blood — destitute of 
all the comforts of life — toiling through many difficulties, and 
at length, after a loss of thousands of lives, gained for us that 
freedom which we have since enjoyed. 

“And can we —I say, can we, their children — the heirs of 
liberty, be so far degenerated as to suffer the blood of our fathers 
to be disgraced, and the grey-headed survivors of these perilous 
times to be again bound in chains? No, it cannot be possible! 
I feel a confidence that there is not one man in Scioto so desti- 
tute of patriotism, inspired by the God of our fathers, as to be 


‘ willing to bow his neck, receive the yoke, and become a despisable 


tributary to a royal tyrant. 

“Parents, could you see your children dragged from your 
presence, and bound in chains? Children, could you see your 
aged parents toiling in bondage? Husbands, could you see your 
wives forced into the embraces of a ruthless and brutal soldiery? 
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Young Men, could you see the fair and blooming virgins with 
whom you are acquainted, prostrated at the feet’ of merciless sav- 
ages? I presume every one of you will answer No—I would 
rather terminate my existence, than to submit to any such flagrant 
outrages. 

“Fellow Citizens and Soldiers: — The liberty we now enjoy 
was gained by the sword. It now becomes our duty to prepare 
to defend it by the sword. And as we are required to furnish 
our portion of one hundred thousand men; called by the President. 
of the United States to be in readiness to take the field at a mo- 
ment’s warning; which quota must be raised either by volunteers 
or a draft; I possess a confidence that the citizens of Scioto will 
not suffer the degredation of a draft, but they will cheerfully ten- 
der their services as volunteers, resolving to risk their lives — 
their all, in defending and supporting their invaded rights. 

To those who may feel a disposition to volunteer, I particu- 
larly address myself. Gentlemen, patriots and defenders of lib- 
erty — It is highly probable we shall in a short time be called by 
our country into honorable service, and when called we may flat- 
ter ourselves with being engaged in a active campaign, where an 
opportunity will be presented not only to combat with our ‘ene- 
mies, but to enjoy the highest gratification of which the true pa- 
triot is susceptible — To conquer. 

“Gentlemen, I now freely enroll —? as a volunteer, and 
pledge myself to share the fate of war with you, let us be called 
to any station the President of the United States may direct. I 
will cheerfully go with you. Let the rallying word with us be 
“Death to the invaders of our rights; or death in defence of 
them.” 

This stirring appeal aroused the patriotism of his brave sol- 
diers, and the roll of volunteers was almost momentarily filled 
with many of the most active and hardy of the sons of the Scioto 
valley. 

His three brothers were all, more or less experienced in the 
sanguinary Indian wars of Pennsylvania. They were all entered 
as volunteers in the Western insurrection of that state, having 
marched from Virginia to the relief of the Western sufferers, by 
the order of the President. His brother John commanded a com- 
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pany of volunteers in Hull’s campaign, and when the two broth- 
ers were on the march to the frontier in 1812, their aged father 
accompanied them as far as Chillicothe, and on taking them by 
the hand in a final leave, “WELL, My Boys,” says the old man, 
“farewell! DratH RATHER THAN DISHONOR.” 

Gen. Lucas now held himself in readiness to march at a 
moment’s warning. Soon the cry of distress reached his ear. It’ 
was the cry of suffering innocence, appealing for help and pro- 
tection from the reeking tomahawk. The blood of his brave 
ancestry coursed his veins. His heart beat high in the cause of 
liberty. He shouldered his knapsack, and at the head of a bat- 
talion of brave volunteers, pushed forward to Dayton. He was 
soon dispatched by Gov. Meigs as a special messenger to De- 
troit, and met Hull’s army in the wilderness when on his return. 

He crossed the river from Detroit to Canada, and was the 
first man who passed the Aux Canard when the British were dis- 
possessed of the bridge over that river. At the battle of Browns- 
town, his horse was shot from under him. He had previously 
marched, by order of Gov. Meigs, to the Indian town of Green- 
ville, where the hostile Indians were reported to have committed 
ravages, and to have killed several men. — Soon after his return 
from this extursion, he was solicited by Gov. Meigs to undertake 
the expedition to Detroit before mentioned. He was subsequent- 
ly ordered to scour the country around the river Raisin, and hav- 
ing been assigned a company of men for that purpose, he entered 
and performed that hazardous service without encountering an 
engagement. 

Gen. Hull having learned that a party of Kickapoos had en- 
camped near the river Raisin, Gen. Lucas was dispatched to as- 
certain their number and strength. About this time he was at- 
tached to Gen. McArthur’s regiment by the permission of Gen. 
Hull. The succeeding night was pitched upon for crossing the 
river. Much confusion prevailed. Gen. Lucas had been re- 
quested by Gen. McArthur to assist him in directing the move- 
ment of the troops preparatory to crossing. Gen. Lucas, with a 
patriotism and feeling truly honorable to his character, anxiously 
sought permission to accompany this expedition, and to be among 
the first to plant the Stars and Stripes in the enemy’s territory, 
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Several actions in which the most signal courage and skilk 
were displayed, succeeded this movement, in which Gen. Lucas 
was a prominent actor. He accompanied Cols. Cass and Miller in 
taking possession of the bridge near Malden, and was appointed 


to lead the advance guard in that engagement. The troops who. 


crossed were doomed to traverse deep and dreary swamps which 
intercepted the line of march; but, led on by the God of Battle, 
they finally triumphed without the loss of a single man. The 
most prominent engagement during the whole campaign was the 
battle of Brownstown, to which allusion has previously been 
made. A short period previous to the battle, one McCullough 
had sought and obtained the assent of the commander-in-chief 
that Lucas, himself, Fowler and Stockton should accompany Ma- 
jor Vanhorn in the expedition upon the enemy. The march was 
commenced on the following morning. Lucas and McCullough 
proceeded together. Near the Big apple-tree McCullough 
alighted from his horse. Capt. Barrier accompanying Lucas, 
they moved immediately forward. The road here forked, one 
leading to the right of an Indian cornfield, a little in advance, and 
the other to the left of it. They took the right hand path. Mc- 
Cullough, on coming up fortunately took the left hand road, in 
company with a servant of Major Vanhorn.— They were fired 
upon by a party of a dozen ambushed Indians, and McCullough 
and another of the detachment were killed, scalped and toma- 
hawked before relief could reach them. This was in the rear of 
the main engagement. Lucas paid the last sad duties to the un- 
fortunate travelling companion, by conveying it a short distance, 
placing it upon a plank, and covering it with bark! all the funeral 
rites which the darkness and dangers of the hour would permit: 
—all the poor soldier, falling in battle in a distant wilderness 
could expect to find. The Indians fled across the cornfield and 
escaped. 

This scene over, intelligence was received that the Indians 
had waylaid them at Brownstown. Order for battle was imme- 
diately formed — Lucas rode along the defile near the village — 
the thicket of bushes on the left afforded a convenient shelter for 
the savages, though they mainly lay on the opposite side of the 


creek. After cautioning the men on the right flank, Lucas rode up 
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in front between the lines, accompanied by Mr. Stockton and Ma- 
jor Vanhorn. They were fired upon by the Indians when within. 
twenty or thirty yards of the ambush. Lucas and Stockton’s 
horses both fell. That of Gen. Lucas wheeled at the fire, plunged: 
and threw his rider. In his fall, he lost the hold upon his gun. 
He flew to the ranks of Captain Barrier where he was furnished 
with another musket, and rallied the men to form and fire, which 
was instantly accomplished. But Fowler and several others were 
killed in the first broadside. The battle became general, and it 
was found necessary to order a retreat to the river. Seventeen 
men were killed in the engagement, and several wounded. Here 
we must close our notice, I have already gone into detail beyond 
my original intention. 

The following is the copy of a letter written by Gen. Lucas. 
while at Detroit to his friend, Maj. Kendall of Scioto county, 
previous to the surrender of Hull, which was handed to the 
writer by a friend, and is indicative of the chivalrous spirit of 
its author, thus struggling in liberty’s cause. A few days after, 
Hull capitulated to the enemy. It is impossible to describe the 
deep and lasting degradation done his country by this act of des- 
peration and cowardice, that, though a man of great moderation 
and forbearance, Gov. Lucas dashed his musket and cartridge- 
box against the wall, and immediately left the Fort, determined’ 
never to submit to become a prisoner of war: 


Detroit, Aucust 12, 1812. 


Dear Sir: —I have the mortification to announce to you that on the 
evening of the 7th inst., whilst waiting with anxiety for liberty to march: 
to Malden, the American army was ordered by the Gen. to recross the 
river to Detroit, and thereby have been prevented from plucking the lau- 
rels which have heretofore been hovering over our heads. Never was: 
there a more patriotic army, possessing a greater love of country, or a 
more ardent desire to render it important services. Neither was there 
ever an army that had it more completely in their power to have accom- 
plished every object of their desire than the present—and it must now 
be sunk in disgrace, for the want of a General at their head. Neither 
were there officers more solicitous, or more united than our patriotic 
Colonel, (and indeed the whole army) have been, both regulars and vol- 
unteers, to promote the public good. Neither were there ever men of 
talents as there are so shamefully opposed by imbecile or treacherous 
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commander, as they have been. He has frequently called the Field 
officers to council, in which they have, without exception, united in senti- 
ment, and have been, in every instance, opposed by him. Would to God! 
that either of our Colonels had the command; if they had, we might yet 
wipe off the foul stain that has been brought upon us. We are now re 
duced to a perilous situation. The British are reinforcing. Our com- 
munication with the States is cut off. Our provisions growing short and 
likely to be surrounded by hosts of savages. 

All appears dark at present, but hope is not lost. If energy and 
perseverance is united with courage, we may yet extricate ourselves. 


With submissions of respect, I am your obt. servt. 
Ropert Lucas. 


May. Wm. KENDALL. 


This is a hasty sketch of the life, and services of RoBert 
LucAs, now the Governor of Ohio. The reader may perhaps 
discover in it some of the causes of h's elevation to so honorable 
a post;—some of the claims on which his past success has 
rested, and some of the reasons that have governed his friends 
in rallying to his support. 

Such was his conduct during the northern campaign, as to 
call from Gov. McArthur a very flatter:ng notice in his letter to 
the Secretary of War. Gov. McArtuHour often said, that Ropert 
Lucas underwent more hardship and danger than any man in 
the army;—and this deserved compliment from such a dis- 
tinguished source, is certainly worthy of high consideration. 

His life has been one of active service, of devotion to his 
country and of great usefulness to the State. Whether in the 
public council or in the tented field, he has always exhibited the 
man of talents, and proved himself equal to every station as- 
signed to him. As a Legislator he was intelligent, energetic and 
devoted — as a soldier, we need only quote his emphatic words 
before his fellow-citizens in 1812. “DEATH TO THE INVADERS OF 
Our RIGHTS, OR DEATH IN DEFENCE OF THEM.” 

“DEATH RATHER THAN DISHONOR,” was a father’s legacy 
to his sons, when marching to redress the wrongs of a suffer- 
ing. country, and how faithfully it was cherished and observed 
by the honored subject of this notice! 

Gen. Lucas may well be denominated a self made man. 
He is indeed one of the people, a practical farmer by pursuit, 
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educated among them, and taught to know and appreciate their 
wants. Firm and settled in his opinions, acute and penetrating 
in his investigations, yet modest and unassuming in all his pre- 
tensions, he is always at home in every thing belonging to his 
official duties. And no man, whatever his predilections may be, 
however unyielding in his prejudices, can pay him a visit without 
being strongly impressed with his general intelligence, and the 
mildness and urbanity of his manners. Although not deeply 
learned, he is thoroughly acquainted with the history and policy 
of the State— with its internal resources — its legislation — its 
public works — and the means proper to be employed to support 
and extend them. 

Such is Ropert Lucas, and as such he now stands before 
the people of Ohio, either to be sustained or to fall by their 
suffrages. 

Perhaps a few words of remark, in addition to the forego- 
ing, inquiring more particularly into the MANNER in which Gov. 
Lucas has performed his official duties, and discharged the high 
trust confided to him’ by the people of Ohio, may not be out of 
place. And how, let it be asked, has he met the responsibility, 
and discharged the duties of the station he now occupies? How 
has he demeaned himself as executive of the State? Is he 
chargeable with any omitted duties; any neglect of business; 
any want of‘industry or zeal; any remissness or inattention to 
the concerns of the people? If he has been thus assailed, if a 
single word of censure has fallen from any individual in Ohio, 
it is not known to him or others. On the contrary, his exer- 
tions and faithfulness in administering the government, are 
everywhere acknowledged. Even the more candid of his politcal 
opponents, admit his capability ; admit his close attention to busi- 
ness; admit that we never had a Governor who has been more 
devoted to the duties of his office, or one more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the business of the State. Many gentlemen, of 
the opposition, here at the capital, have been eye-witnesses to his 
personal devotion to the public calls; and to their honor, let it 
be said, they as publicly admit that they cannot and will not 
oppose him. Such, too, is the frank and honorable course of 
many of the first men of the opposition in other parts of the 
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State. And when the candid and upright of his political oppo- 
‘nents are thus disarmed of the power of charging him with official 
misconduct, whence springs the rancor, and the enmity with 
which his re-election is opposed? Whence the rotten source that 
has called up a RENEGADE member of the party to put him down? 
Whence the idle cry of “OrricE-HoLpEr’s CONVENTION” and on 
what foundation, in fact, rests the opposition to his re-election? 
What real excuse has any man for opposing him? Is it party- 
spirit alone, that “Hypra” which the more candid of the enemies 
of the administration have openly condemned for years; is this 
the foundation on which his political adversaries rest their oppo- 
sition? Will they, can they, in the face of the oft repeated 
song of “No Party,” “Let us Go ror THE Best: Men,” forget 
their duty to the State, to themselves, to the country, by thus 
annulling all their former professions of fairness, and oppose a 
candidate for no other reason than because he is found to differ 
with them in some of the measures of national policy? True, 
Gov. Lucas is a Republican. He does not hide his opinions from 
the world. His friends all understand his views. They have 
always been openly avowed, and let us inquire for what does 
Party-Spirit assa:l him? Is it because of his known firmness? 
Because he has never turned his coat to receive the support of 
any man or set of men; Because he advocated the last war, and 
fought in defence of his invaded country? Because he was the 
early and true friend of JEFFERSON; and equally the friend and 
supporter of ANDREW JACKSON, and the measures of his admin- 
istration? Because he believes in the sovereignty of the States, 
in freedom of opinion, in moderate tariff, and in low taxation? 
Because he is a plain man, a farmer by occupat'on, and the advo- 


cate of a plain, unostentatious, economical government? Be-: 


cause he is the avowed and determined enemy of THE BANK oF 
THE UNITED STATES, and resolutely fixed, and firmly established 
in all his views and opinions of the unconsttutional powers of 
that incorporation? — Are these among the reasons why one of 
the ablest and best Governors Ohio ever produced, is to be de- 
nounced and put down? Certainly, there is virtue and intelli- 
gence enough among the people to correct every improper. feel- 
ing on the subject; and all good men—all who cherish right 
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notions of government, and who regard the interests of the peo- 
ple as paramount to the bitter, rancorous feelings of a mercenary 
partisan, will come out in support of the claims of Gen Lucas. 
They will not put to hazard the best interests of Ohio, by elevat- 
ing his opponent to the place he occupies; a man who tho’ mor- 
ally upright, is known to be ignorant of the business of the State, 
and to possess no one qualification for the station he seeks. Such 
an experiment must put the blush on all other miscalled “ExPenrti- 
- MENTS,” and leave the friends who advocate his claims to en- 
counter a fearful responsibility at the hands of the honest tillers 
of the soil. The friends and supporters of Gov. Lucas: hazard 
nothing. He has been tried and found faithful. The contrast 
between him and his ‘antagonist is so striking that no man can 
fail to distinguish the difference. THE ONE has spent his whole 
life in the service of the State. —- Tuer OTHER, it is said, Has 
NeEveR HELp a Civi_, OFFICE UNDER THE STATE GOVERNMENT, 
AND Knows NOTHING OF ITs Pusiic LecisLaTion, & LITTLE OF 
THE Civit History oF THE STATE. He. was a few years in Con- 
gress from the Cincinnati District, and it is not alleged or pre- 
tended, by any of the friends of Gov. Lucas, that he is not de- 
servedly esteemed, a highly honorable, gentlemanly, correct old 
man. The advocates of Gen. Lucas do not rest his claims for a 
continuance in the place he now holds, on the weakness of his. 
adversary. ‘They rely alone on the merits and fitness of their 
own candidate for support, and if these shall prove insufficient to 
sustain him, let him fall. The history of Rosert Lucas is iden- 
tified with the State. His name stands, for NINETEEN sessions, 
ON THE JOURNALS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, several of which 
were served as Speaker of the Senate; and can his opponent 
point to a single Journal of either House where his name ap- 
pears? — It is not remembered, if he has ever served, for a single 
year, in the State Legislature, or even held a responsible office 
in the civil administration of the State. This will readily account 
for what has been before observed, that Gen. FInpLEY must 
necessarily be deficient in information. He must be ignorant of 
the respective acts of Legislation, and of all the great mass of 
general and local business, requiring from time to time, the 
superintendence and action of the executive of the State. And 
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here it is solemnly asked, will Onto, at this important epoch in 
her history, trifle with the elective franchise? Will she, when 
her growing energies are about putting forth in their strength, 
shove aside the most experienced and valued of her sons, to 
make way for such an “EXPERIMENT.” ‘This is a day of impor- 
tance to Ohio, one swelled with consequence to the West, and 
to the whole nation. Every lover of liberty is required to be at his 
post. While our happy UNion is threatened with dismember- 
ment, and corruption, in a thousand forms, is endeavoring to 
steal a march on the Government of the country — when that 
poison canker worm of freedom, the GrEAT MoNEYED MONSTER 
is uprooting the deep foundations of this Republic, and men, 
once the pride of the nation, are found leaguing together in a 
common purpose to prostrate forever the liberties of the people, 
*tis time the country was awake, and every patriot enrolled for 
duty. These are matters of grave import, and the people will 
no doubt be prepared to meet the Crisis, and to decide the IssuE. 
To that tribunal, the honored subject of this notice will confi- 
dently submit his claims, assured, as ‘he must be, that in no in- 
stance has he failed, faithfully and fearlessly, to discharge his 
duty; and that whatever may be the event of the approaching 
contest, his past labors and services will allow him to share the 
approbation of h's friends, and the smiles of an approving con- 
science. 
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OHIO DAY AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 





[For much of the material in the following account of “Ohio Day,” 
at the celebration of which the Editor was present, indebtedness is due 
to the official report of the Ohio Commissioners made by Mr. Stuart R. 
Bolin, Circleville, Ohio, to the Governor of the state. Mr. Bolin was 
Executive Commissioner to the Ohio Jamestown Commission, and resided 
in the Ohio Building during the continuation of the Exposition, The 
General Assembly of Ohio. appropriated the sum of $75,000.00 for Ohio’s 
exhibit and building at the Exposition; of this sum $2,500.00 was allotted 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society for its exhibit in 
the History Building. The particulars of the Society’s display are given 
elsewhere in this Quarterly.—Editor.] 


THE SONG OF OHIO. 


When the God of our fathers looked over this land, 

To choose out a country most worthy possessing, 
Where the rivers and plains are beauteous and grand, 
Might so constantly smile on the light of His blessing, 
From Erie’s broad waves to the river below, 

The Scioto’s sparkle and the Muskingum’s flow, 

And the graceful Miamis together rejoice, 

And bless the All-Father with silver-toned voice, 


’Twas here the good angel encamped with his host 

To cheer the brave woodman, ’mid his toil.and privation, 
Whose sturdy ax fell, never grudging the cost, 

To rear up such a State, as the gem of the nation; 
Then join all your voices in grateful acclaim, 

’Tis the triumph of toil in Jehovah’s great name. 

Our sons and our daughters together may sing, 

The Might is the Right, and the Farmer is King. ° 


Ohio Day was observed at the Jamestown Ter-Centennial 
Exposition on Wednesday, September 11, 1907. The day proved 
to be most propitious in weather conditions and attendance at 
the exercises in the Auditorium was the largest of any of the 
state celebrations up to that time. The state of Ohio was largely 
represented by visiting Buckeyes. A detachment of the 12th 
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United States cavalry escorted Governor Harris and party, ac- 
companied by his military staff,-from the Ohio Building to the 
Auditorium, where the speaking began at eleven o’clock. On 
entering the Auditorium, Governor Harris was greeted by a 
burst of applause from the large audience, which received him 
standing, and by patriotic airs rendered by the National Band 
of Mexico, which organization furnished the musical program 
as a special compliment to Ohio by the government of Mexico. 
The Auditorium stage was decorated with the national and 
Virginia and Ohio state flags and banners and the conspicuous 
feature was the noble bust of President McKinley, which had 
at all times stood in the main recep- 
tion room of the Ohio Building. Up- 
on the stage were seated the Ohio 
Commission for the Jamestown Ex- 
position, consisting of Messrs. Brax- 
ton W. Campbell, Hamilton county ; 
John P. Giveri, Putnam county; Ciive 
C. Hanby, Fulton county; George W. 
Knight, Franklin county, and Ernest 
R. Root, Medina county. The cere- 
monies were initiated by Mr. Camp- 
bell, who in a few well chosen sen- 
tences announced the reasons for the 
Sevanr RB. Bor. present assemblage and lauded the 

plan and scheme of the Jamestown Ex- 

position and deplored the unfavorable and unjust press criticism, 
which, he declared, had contributed largely to the financial failure 
of the exposition project, which however in the estimation of the 
speaker was so far counterbalanced by the sentimen‘ai and his- 
toric associations of the exposition as to make it a very grand 
success and of lasting worth to the commonwealth and the nation. 
President Campbell then in‘ roduced Lieutenant Governor J. Tay- 
lor Ellyson of the exposition company, who extended a welcome 
to Ohio and her citizens and guests in the name of the exposition. 
After a musical selection, the president introduced Governor 
Claude A. Swanson of Virginia, who in the name of his state 
and its people welcomed the Buckeyes in that hospitable and en- 
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thusiastic way which ever distinguishes Southern hosts in re- 
ceiving their guests. Governor Swanson’s remarks, entirely ex- 
temporaneous, were among the most brilliant and eloquent which 
the writer has ever heard upon a similar occasion. The Gov- 
ernor dwelt at some length upon the respective histories of Ohio 
and Virginia, their ties of relationship, Ohio being practically the 
first born child of Virginia, and in periods of most glowing 
rhetoric he pictured the loyalty of the Ohio troops and the Vir- 
ginia soldiers in the late Civil War, closing with glowing trib- 
utes to the character and nobility of each of the two great 
leaders in that war, Grant and Lee. 

Following Governor Swanson, Governor Harris was intro- 
duced and responded to Virginia’s welcome in the name of Ohio 
and her people. Governor Harris’ address is herewith given, 
but it is a source of great regret that we are unable to include 
his splendid introductory remarks or to give a proper idea of the 
fine spirit of dignity, manliness and Americanism which capti- 
vated his audience. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR HARRIS. 


We are frequently reminded that we are passing through the com- 
memorative period of our national history. Since we arrived on the 
scene of action too late to participate in 
colonial and revolutionary events, we may 
consider ourselves fortunate to have lived 
with the generation whose patriotic privil- 
ege it is to celebrate these sacred and 
inspiring anniversaries. They teach their 
lesson. They light the path along which 
we have traveled from humble beginnings 
to our present high estate. They help us 
to appreciate more fully what our free 
institutions have cost and what they are 
worth. The way has not been uniformly 
smooth nor has there at all times been 
unity of sentiment and action with refer- 
ence to moral, social and industrial prob- 
lems. Differences of opinion on minor 
questions will, perhaps, continue to exist, 

Governcer Harris. but Americans, and, indeed, the readers of 
history in every clime agree as to the 
prime importance to the event that this exposition commemorates. 
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_ The men-who formed the first permanent English settlement on this 
continent will ever stand forth in bold outline on the pages of history. 
For months, through stormy seas, they sought the land of promise, and 
declared, when they had found it, that “heaven and earth had never agreed 
better to frame a place for man’s habitation.” There was much of truth 
in the estimate, but the conditions under which the first settlers began life 
in the new world changed this seeming paradise into a vanishing illusion. 
The story of their struggles and sacrifices at Jamestown, their varied and 
romantic relations with the primitive inhabitants, their heroic suffering 
through “the starving time” and their ultimate success in opening up the 
way for the westward course of Anglo-Saxon civilization will live in 
legend and song for all time. It would be superfluous indeed, to dwell 
upon it here. It belongs to the elementary history of our country. 

The introduction of slavery in 1619 and the institution of represen- 


_ tative government in the same year were momentous events in our colonial 


annals. Under the providence of God, the former passed away and the 
latter became universal in America. The little legislative assembly in 
Jamestown became the forum in which Patrick Henry bade defiance to 


George the Third of England. It later expanded into the Republic of. 


today. Modern representative government began in the Old Dominion. 
It is her never-failing tribute to the nation and the world. 

If the greatest gifts of a state are its illustrious men, Virginia will 
ever have valid claim to preéminence. In later years Ohio has justly 
claimed that to her has descended the honorable title of “mother of 
presidents.” Of the seven men elected to-that high office in the last 40 
years, five were born in Ohio. We have presidential timber for the 
immediate future, and we believe that the supply will not be exhausted 
for at least forty years to come. And Ohio is proud of the names that 
she has given to history; but the eminence of Virginia is secure. No other 
commonwealth can point to a George Washington, the Father of his 
country, or a Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the expounder of the constitution, or a Patrick Henry, who 
made the stirring appeal: “Give me liberty or give me death!” 


In this ter-centennial year, Ohio reads with special interest and. 


pride the history of the Old Dominion, the parent commonwealth of the 
Buckeye State. In the French and Indian War, Washington, then a 
young colonel, with a commission from Virginia, rendered distinguished 
service in aiding to wrest the Ohio Valley from the French. In the 
Revolution, George Rogers Clark, by his daring and brilliant expedition, 
overthrew the British and secured to Virginia and, through her, to the 
nation, the extensive and fertile territory beyond the mountains. As 
one of your statesmen has well and truly said: “This man was not acting 
in the conquest of the Northwest under the Continental Congress. He 
was not in the service of the United States. He conducted his own ex- 
peditions under a commission from Patrick Henry, the first American 
governor of the Old Dominion. His soldiers were Virginians, enlisted and 
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paid by the State of Virginia—the only one ofall the states that con- 
ducted war on her own account and at the same time joined her sister 
colonies in paying attention to her British brethren.” 

Our debt of gratitude does not end here. After Virginia generously 
yielded her claims to this vast domain beyond the Ohio, her maternal 
interest did not cease. In framing the Ordinance of 1787, the magna 
charta of liberty in the Northwest, her early statesmen rendered distin- 
guished and salutary service. In that famous compact occurs this clause 
that has figured prominently in our history: 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said 
Territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted.” 

This. section of the Ordinance, with a slight verbal change, later 
became a part of the Constitution and made liberty universal in America. 
While there is still some controversy as to its authorship, there is no 
question in regard to Virginia’s attitude. .She gave it her most cordial 
support. As the mists that float between the early and the later days of 
our history pass away and we see in clearer perspective the long line of 
events that connect the present and the past, Ohioans will appreciate more 
fully their obligation to the parent state for the fundamental act. that 
made the Old Northwest, from the hour of its organized existence, the 
abode of civil and religious liberty. Nor shall we forget that in later 
years when an effort was made to modify the compact and nullify the 
provision for universal freedom, that it was an eloquent senator from 
Virginia, John Randolph of Roanoke, who came at the head of a Con- 
gressional committee to its defense and declared: 

“The rapid population of the State of Ohio sufficiently evinces that 
the labor of slaves is not necessary to promote the growth and settlement 
of that region. * * * The committee deem it highly dangerous and 
inexpedient to impair a provision wisely calculated to promote the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the northwestern country, and to give strength 
and security to that extensive frontier.” 

The most cursory review of the relations of the two states would 
be incomplete without references to the great civil conflict that for a time 
separated them and arrayed them in contending armies. It is gratifying 
to realize, however, before a generation has passed away, while those 
who fought on either side are still living, that we have entered upon a 
new era of “more perfect union” and are today, as never before in ouf 
history, “one and inseparable.” On the graves of the departed, we lay 
the tribute of peace and unity. 


No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
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Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 

Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 


With no bitterness, with pride and gratitude and love rather, we 
recall that what was the Old Dominion and now is Virginia and Ohio, 
gave to history that modest soldier, that resolute leader, that silent man 
or destiny, that “Wellington of American army,” Ulysses S. Grant, and 
that it also gave that manly man, that intrepid soul, that military genius, 
that lion-hearted son of chivalry, Robert E. Lee. At Appomattox, Ohio 
and Virginia, incarnate in these two brave men, brought to an end the 
Saguinary struggle and arranged the terms of an enduring peace. 

I cannot refrain, in this connection, from repeating the words of your 
eloquent statesman, Senator Daniel: 

“And now in contemplating that subject, the rise, the fall and the 
obliteration of slavery, and the permanent establishment of the Union, it 
comes before my mind like the figure of some slender sapling into whose 
side is driven a wedge. When the war ended that wedge had been with- 
drawn. The sides of the young tree sprang together, the sap formed a new 
bark around it and now it rises over us and for us all, a stately oak 
which extends its roots deep down into the earth and waves its leaves 
among the stars of heaven.” 

And we knew that what the Senator said was true, when we sud- 
denly found ourselves face to face with the armaments of Spain,—when 
we saw the Daniels and the Grants and the Lees don the blue and take 
their places under the flag to do battle for the American ideals of 
humanity, liberty and independence. 

With the partiality and filial devotion of an elder child, we con- 
gratulate the parent commonwealth upon the achievements of the past 
and the bright prospect with which she enters upon a new century. 
Nature blessed her with rich gifts, the extent of which even yet is not fully 
realized. What a variety of scene and soil and climate and products and 
Tesources from the mountains to the sea! The broken counties of the 
west are rich in coal. Iron abounds. The mineral industries of the state 
are still in their infancy. What has been brought to the surface is most 
certainly but a prophecy of the wealth stowed away in the mountains. 
The growing scarcity of timber has multiplied the value of the forests. 
The valleys and arable uplands are growing, in increasing abundance, 
cereal and orchard products. Tobacco is no longer king. The scepter 
has passed to corn. The cultivation of vegetables and smaller fruits has 
made the favored section around us the garden of the Republic. 

The rivers, as they descend in their swift course to the lowlands and 
the sea, are constant sources of power that is yet to be harnessed for 


-the service of man. Add to this the coal fields, and who can measure the 


energy that this grand old commonwealth is to contribute to the produc- 
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tive and beneficient agencies of civilization. In every fiber she feels a thrill 
that revives and animates the New South. 

The Yankee is coming with his machine. If in the past he has 
been somewhat troublesome at long range, he will be found a thrifty, 
agreeable and useful neighbor. He appreciates the natural advantages of 
the sunny southland. You have here in close proximity the raw ma- 
terials and the power to convert them into finished products. The appli- 
cation of capital and Yankee ingenuity is yet to light in greater numbers 
throughout the state the forge and furnace fires and set in motion the 
“whirling spindles and turning wheels.” Commerce by ;ail and inland 
waters and the sea is to receive a new impetus. Virginia is to find new 
strength in the diversified industries that have made her daughter, Ohio, 
pre-eminent among the states of the Middle West. And from no other 
section in this broad land will come a more hearty God speed on this 
prosperous career than from the loyal sons and daughters of the Buckeye 
State. 


In this message of good will from my state I bear the greeting of 
many native Virginians who are now Ohioans by adoption. It is a fact 
that while Ohio today includes in her population natives. from each of the 
New England states, and the Atlantic and Gulf states from Notth Caro- 
lina to Texas, she has a larger number of Virginian birth than she has 
natives from all of those states combined. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the Ohio Commissioners for the fidel- 
ity with which, under circumstances at times somewhat discouraging, you 
have administered the trust imposed by the joint-resolution under which 
you were appointed. You were early on the ground. Your promptness 
is to be commended. Your exhibits in the departments of archaeology and 
education and agriculture and mines and other industries are highly 
creditable. Your state building is a faithful copy of historic Adena, the 
home of Thomas Worthington, by birth a Virginian, and by choice and 
the favor of his fellow-citizens a distinguished pioneer statesman of Ohio. 
Your memorial is happily chosen and full of appropriate suggestion. 

In the name of Ohio, a “state most largely composed of territory 
ceded to the United States by Virginia,” I wish you and the entire man- 
agement a larger measure of patronage and success through the remaining 
days of this “Ter-Centennial Exposition.” 


After Governor Harris had concluded his. address Mrs. 
Blanche Armstrong Weinschenck, formerly of Ohio, rendered 
the hymn “Lead Kindly Light.” Her sweet tones, wonderful 
range and absolute knowledge of her beautiful art and the 
fact that she stood near the bust of McKinley before which was 
a bouquet of his favorite carnations, brought home to the au- 
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dience, wherein were many of our martyred President’s intimate 
friends, the full significance of the rendition of his loved hymn. 

The orator of the day was the Hon. Judson Harmon of 
Cincinnati, whose address is herewith given: 


ADDRESS OF JUDSON HARMON. 


There are no States at whose celebrations Ohio is not a fitting 
guest. From those older than herself came the men and women who 
opened her soil to the sunshine and re- 
placed the shifting wigwams of the sav- 
ages with the fixed habitations of civili- 
zation from which sprang the Common- 
wealth which sends us here. 

To the younger States Ohio has given 
her sons and daughters to do the like for 
them. So that, besides the bonds of race 
and political fellowship, she is joined for- 
ever to the other members of the Ameri- 
can Union by closer ties of kinship. 
Wherever she goes it is either to the 
abodes of her forbears or to those of 
her offspring, and in both she is equally 
at home because she has proved worthy 
of her descent and is proud of her de- 


Hon. Jupson Harmon. scendants. 

The various peoples of the earth, as 
they now exist, had their crigin in migrations. These were sometimes 
in masses, sometimes as individuals; sometimes as conquerors expelling 
or absorbing existing inhabitants, sometimes as settlers of untenanted 
regions; to some places they came as a blessing, to others as a blight. 
But fiever in the hitory of the world, not even in that of our country, 
was there stich a migration, or one with such a result, as that which 
in a little more than a century has founded and perfected the state 
which honors me today as one of hér representatives. 

Secured as part of the new Republic at the close of the Revolution 
by sagacity and statesmanship of the highest order, the region bounded by 
the Ohio, the Lakes and the Mississippi lay a wilderness awaiting a des- 
tiny which Washington and Jay almost alone foresaw. The then three 
greatest nations of the earth had partly explored it and had battled and 
treated about it, but only as an incident to things they all thought more 
important. 

The few settlements made here and there along its chief waters 
were merely posts for traffic with the Indians. It was too distant for 
thought of general occupation by civilized men. King George had for- 
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bidden all attempts to settle it and, revoking all rights of the coloniés 
‘under their charters, had made it part of Canada. 

After receiving control of it Congress first, by the great Ordinance 
which was the forerunner of the Constitution, devoted this entire region, 
whoever might become its inhabitants, to liberty, justice and equal rights 
forever, and then, having nothing else to give, granted rights in it to the 
soldiers of the Revolution and others who, impoverished by the war, had 
to begin life anew. Some of these sold their rights but others risked the 
hardships and perils which beset the long journey and awaited them at 
the end of it. 

The French had gone around by the lakes and the Spanish up the 
Mississippi, so that not a settlement had they made in the easterly part 
of this territory. But the Americans, following the routes of the great 
continental pathfinders, the buffalo, reached that part first, and everybody 
who ever saw Ohio knows why they went no further. 

There flowed the beautiful river through the valley where the 
forces of nature had for ages collected all the elements of fertility, with 
the Muskingum, the Hocking, the Scioto and the Miamis flowing in from 
the North, each through its broad rich valley. There was Lake Erie 
smiling at the Cuyahoga, the Sandusky and the Maumee as they came to 
it from the South. And between the heads of these rivers stretched the 
great divide where the trails of the Indians and trappers carrying their 
canoes. across from one stream to another had traced the routes for 
commerce. 

These men did not come as conquerors to overthrow existing insti- 
tutions; there were none. They sought no conflict with the savages who, 
bent always on killing each other, wandered through the forests which 
had overgrown the traces of two other races which had preceded them to 
extinction. They did not come to impose on others religious creed or 
civil authority. They merely sought homes they could call their own 
where the soil would reward their husbandry and their children enjoy 
the broader possibilities of a new country. 

Some of them came from New England to take up lands reserved 
in the grants to Congress; some from the Middle States where the war 
had wrought the severest domestic injuries; some came from the Southern 
States; but from nowhere came more or better settlers than from Virginia. 
This was natural and fit. The pioneers whose settlement here three 
hundred years ago we now celebrate and their successors had better 
founded charter rights to the Western country than any of the other 
colonies. Then Virginia troops under General Clarke had taken it from 
the British during the Revolution and it had been formally attached to 
the Old Dominion as the County of Illinois. These facts had enabled Jay, 
Franklin and Adams as our peace commissioners to make and maintain 
a claim to it. 

And it was Virginia which closed the long and often bitter dispute 
among the States over their claims to these lands. She authorized her 
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delegates in Congress to convey all her rights to the United States. 
Thomas Jefferson carried his authority to the delegation and was one of 
the signers of the grant which became the first muniment of title to the 


territory which now includes five States of the Union and part of a sixth. 


It was fitting that Ohio, the first entirely new State, admitted to the 
Union just twenty years later without the usual tutelage as a separate 
territory, should cast her first electoral vote for Thomas Jefferson as 
President of the United States. 

The causes already mentioned would have assured to the lineage of 
Ohio a strain of Virginia blood, but this was made broader and finer by 
the reservations which Virginia made in her grant to the United States. 
She retained a large area for General Clark and his soldiers. These were 
only plain backwoodsmen, but they accomplished more than any equal 
number ever did in the history of mankind; and they did it by a com- 
bination of courage and endurance for which I know of no parallel. 
Their leader has well been called the “Hannibal of the West,” because, 
without support from his distant government, itself struggling with the 
foe on its own soil, he held his conquests to the end of the war. 

The retreat of the ten thousand, the charge of the six hundred and 
other examples of heroism have been immortalized, though they mostly 
lacked permanent results. American literature has not yet exalted above 
simple narrative the mid-winter march of our two hundred and the 
capture of the entire and more numerous British garrison of Fort Vin- 
cennes, including its commander. And this was no fruitless display of 
military genius and heroism, for it protected the patriots from further 
attack from the rear during the remaining years of the war for independ- 
ence and gave to five great States a birthplace and a home. 

‘Virginia also made reservations for her revolutionary soldiers. All 
these lands were rapidly settled by families who both in public and private 
life have been large factors in the growth and greatness of Ohio. They 
extend from the Scioto to the Little Miami and are still known as the 
Virginia Military Reservation. My selection by the Commission has at 
least one element of fitness, for on that reservation I was born. 

Before the great National road was projected, Virginia had estab- 
lished a highway from Alexandria to Marietta; and Washington urged the 
opening of communication with the Western country by portages from 
stream to stream across the mountains. 

So while Ohio comes, like all the world, to join in celebrating one of 
the great events of history—the first permanent settlement of our race on 
the continent of North America, she comes with more than a general 
interest, because if any State more than another can be called the mother 
of Ohio that State is Virginia. 

But the Old Dominion, in making to the Union a grant of her 
western rights, did more than secure homes: for her soldiers. Her coun- 
cils were directed by men whose profound study of government and far- 
sighted purpose were making our Revolution more than a successful re- 
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bellion. They were designing and building a Republic on a plan until 
then untried. 

Our present Republic had not yet been formed, but it was apparent 
that the old Confederation must be replaced by a more perfect Union of 
the colonies which had become independent States, and the character of 
that Union was already taking form in their minds. It would be a gov- 
ernment endowed with certain powers of the States, delegated to it by 
them to be used for their common protection and welfare. But, by reason 
of its origin and nature it could have no existence apart from the States 
which composed it, and no functions except those devolved on it by 
them. The principle of local self government or home rule was too im- 
portant and too deep-seated in the hearts of the people of all the States. 
to be yielded, or even qualified further than was necessary to create a 
lasting Federal Union. 

What use could the Federal government have for a region great 
enough for an empire in itself? None except to open it for settlement. 
And what relation were the settlers to have with the States or the new 
Republic? Some of the States could not extend their boundaries, and 
jealousies would be aroused if those which could should do so. More than 
a century was to pass before anybody would suggest that the general 
government has imperial powers and may acquire and hold territory for 
its Own aggrandizement without regard to present or prospective ad- 
mission as new States. 

Home rule means a government created and carried on at home by 
home agencies which are thus never out of touch with the people. As 
Virginia soon after consented to separate statehood for Kentucky, be- 
cause the government beyond the mountains at Richmond was not home 
rule for Kentuckians, though they had a voice in it, so she did not seek 
to impose government from a distance on the people beyond the Ohio, but 
secured for them the same right her own people enjoyed. 

That there might be no question about the political future of the 
country she gave up, Virginia made and Congress accepted her grant on 
the express condition that “the territory so ceded shall be laid out and 
formed into States, not less than three nor more than five, to be distinct 
Republican States and admitted members of the Federal Union having 
the same rights of sovereignty, freedom and independence as the other 
States.” 

This was no doubt the precedent for the similar condition in the 
later grant by France of the Louisiana region which expanded our 
boundaries to the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. And the course 
so provided has been followed without exception with respect to all ter- 
ritory settled by Americans. Arizona, New Mexico and Alaska alone do 
not yet enjoy the rights of statehood, unless Oklahoma is to be stopped 
at the door. 

More than a century of experience under this dual form of govern- 
ment has proved its fitness and sufficiency for the needs of our people.- In 
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each state they have built up and carry on for themselves institutions under 5. 
which protection, justice, education and public convenience are provided, 
and civil rights defined and secured. Those whom they entrust with the 
making and enforcement of laws are chosen by themselves from their 
own number and act under their own hand and eye. And they have at 
the same time a voice in the conduct by the general government of the 
foreign and general affairs committed to it. 

The people of Ohio cherish still as they always have done the 
“rights of sovereignty, freedom and independence,” as well as the mem- 
bership in the Union, thus secured to them. They might have gained 
these otherwise, but are none the less grateful for the precaution taken 
by Virginia which assured them. And they have justified her by the use 
they have made of these rights. 

They realize that for a people who have set out to govern them- 
selves to look to some one else, no matter who, to help govern them is 
a confession of unfitness. They are proud of the governor who when 
pleaded with to call for Federal troops said Ohio could take care of her- 
self, as she did. 

And the people of Ohio have no excuse for lapsing from the virtue 
of self reliance. They have shown that they know how to deal with trusts 
and combinations organized and conducted in defiance of the laws of 
trade and the rules of fair dealing. They are sure they better than others 
can control without crippling the corporations they create and fix the con- 
ditions on which those created by other sovereignties may do business 
within their borders. And they are not willing to yield the right to do this 
to any other power, or to have it qualified save by the condition, to which 
they have given irrevocable consent, that they must act justly with re- 
spect to rights lawfully acquired. 

It is a matter of no personal interest to me, because my aim in life 
has never been to amass wealth, but I am not taken with the idea of 
seeking to limit by law the acquisition of fortunes. The smallest fortune 
is too great if it be dishonestly or unfairly gained. With laws so 
framed as not to impose unnecessary charges on the people which operate 
to give some advantages over others, and with laws impartially enforced 
to prevent unfair methods and corrupt practices, no fortunes will be 
“swollen,” which implies unnatural and perverted growth. 

Nor with our well tested systems of inheritance and restriction of 
entailments will fortunes long remain in unworthy hands; while fair got- 
ten wealth has neither temptation nor occasion to seek illicit favors from 
officials who make and enforce the laws. And in our free country every 
man who thinks happiness lies in wealth has the right to get as rich 
as he honestly can. All we should demand is that he shall not increase 
his gains by withholding from the laborer his just reward or adding 
hardships to his lot, nor by depriving others of their gains by unfair 
competition. And he must bear his due share of the expenses of the gov- 
efnments which protect him in pursuit and possession. 
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¢ But if for the first time in the history of the race somebody is to 
draw a line around thrift and enterprise, I am sure Ohio will insist on 
trying the experiment for herself. For all economic measures are neces- 
sarily experiments, especially those which deal with new conditions. And 
when the atmosphere is charged with discontent and resentment, no mat- 
ter how just, the eye is not always sure nor the hand always steady, 
so that results not intended or desired may follow. 

The people of each State can best decide for themselves, from time 
to time, what measures to adopt and judge their operation and effect. 
They can better and more promptly correct or change them to suit their 
case, as trial may suggest. And each State will have benefit of the 
experience of the other States as well as its own. If a measure prove wise 
it will be promptly adopted wherever conditions require it. If it prove 
unwise the less scope it has the better. 

What higher hope can I express, in conclusion, than that when 
Virginia and Ohio meet from century to century, as no doubt they will, 
to celebrate their origin on this spot, they may greet each other, as they 
do today, as “free, independent and sovereign” States whose dignity is 
magnified and glorified, not reduced or obscured, by the Union to whose 
greatness they contribute and in whose glory they share. 


The poet of the occasion was 
Miss Anna Piatt Worthington, great- 
granddaughter of Governor Thomas 
Worthington, resident of Chillicothe, 
builder and owner of the famous 
mansion known as Adena, which at 
the time of its erection was the most 
magnificent mansion west of the 
Alleghenies. It was this residence 
which was reproduced as the Ohio 
Building on the Jamestown Expo- 
sition grounds. Miss Anna Piatt 
Worthington being unable to be pres- 
ent, the poem was read by her sister, 
Anna Prarr Woarmincrom. Miss Martha Worthington. 





ADENA. 


There is a quiet lake, its silver deeps 
Cool-fringed with grasses, lovely “Ellensmere.” 

The high, bright heavens seem within its heart 
A mystic world, far-shining, softly clear. 
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The gentle whispering ripples kiss the shore 
Where rugged hills in darksome beauty rise, 

Soft-drifted o’er with changing light and shade, 
Deep-wooded, silent ’neath the silent skies. 


The murmuring brooks that gleam through alder blooms 
Shine here and there with many a bend and turn, 
Like paths of glancing jewels in the sun, 
Or darkly bright ’neath shadowing rock and fern. 
And ’round the hill’s green side a golden road 
Winds ever upward, under arches free 
Of oak and swaying elm and, flowering fair, 
Ohio’s pride, the sturdy buckeye tree. 


Far on the hill’s high summit lies a space 
Broad-girdled by the dim, old forest wall, 
Where magic seems to guard the sweet content 
Of sunlit silence resting over all; 
The wide, green lawns that reach so fair and far 
Surround an ancient house, deep-walled and strong. 
Against its gray, old stones the roses dream 
And, clustering cling the pillared porch along. 


Beneath the sun a terraced garden lies 
Stately and sweet, where all fair flowers grow. 
Guarding the broad, straight walks, in silence stand 
The Yucca’s dark-hued spears in seried row. 
Bright bowers, fair, veiling vines and starry blooms, 
And in the midst of myriad roses sheen 
The mighty cedar that a hundred years 
The changing sway of bud and bloom has seen. 


Through fitful spaces lovely landscapes shine, 
Clover and tasseled corn and meadows wide, 

The blue Scioto winding through the vale. 
The distant town against the mountain side. 

Afar, Mount Logan rears its storied crest, 
Where the sun’s rising rays each morn reveal 

The golden fields of ripened wheat below, 
The picture, fair Ohio’s mighty seal. 


Where through Adena’s windows steals the light, 
Faint-glimmering throughout the ancient hall, 

It sees among the portraits grave and old, 
’Neath storied sword and spur upon the wall, 
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An honored picture, his who built so fair, 
The soldier-statesman, who, in days of stress, 
Toiled ’midst the brave, high-hearted pioneers 
To make a garden of the wilderness. 


From old Virginia he, blessed with her dower 
Of courage high. Could nobler gift be given? 
”Twas on her shore that our fair freedom’s flower 
Raised its first, bravely shining bud toward heaven! 
Ah, those who went to brave the Western wilds, 
To fell the forest, rout the savage foe, 
Full well they showed how mighty were the sons 
Of that first honored home of long ago. 


Gathered in that first, many-memoried home, 
On grand old Jamestown’s honored soil we stand, 
The sister States to her their greetings bring, 
Freedom’s first bulwark in our glorious land! 
And here, as in some tale of Eastern lore, 
Adena’s walls, new-raised, show fair and strong. 
Built by Ohio’s hand, they witness well 
Her dauntless strength the Western hills among. 


Here, where the courtly Governor, of yore, 
Gave stately welcome to his dwelling place, 
Ohio’s brave and gallant sons now greet 
Virginia’s deathless chivalry and grace— 
Throng, as of old, beneath Adena’s roof, 
Hearts loyal to our country’s high behests, 
Making the ancient halls where welcome reigns, 
Honored and proud to hold such noble guests. 


Many representatives of the Ohio Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, were present and as a special tribute of 
that Society to the program of the day, Colonel W. L. Curry, 
President, Ohio Society, S. A. R., wrote the following poem, 
which was distributed through the audience: 


“OUR PATRIOTIC SIRES.” 


Today around this festal board, 

With wonted zeal burn Freedom’s fires; 
Today we crown anew the sword 

And musket of our patriot sires; 
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And down Time’s vistas seems to come, 
Clear and distinct, from far away, 
The long, shrill roll of Freedom’s drum, 
Which eager beats the battle fray. 


And as the mists of Time dissolve, 
We catch the glint of blade and gun, 
Which did a burning question solve 
Upon the sward of Lexington; 
Ah, from the dim, heroic past, 
Replete with actions of renown, 
We hear the mutt’rings of the blast 
Which tore a jewel from a crown. 


Who would not trace his lineage back 
To those who in the foremost line 
Stood firm ’mid battle’s heat and wrack, 
That fated day at Brandywine? 
Or saw the flags of victory wave 
Amid the hurtling leaden rain, 
Where like a rock stood Schuyler brave 
On Saratoga’s deathless plain? 


Hail to the men who made us free! 
Hail to the stainless swords they drew! 

A thousand years will never see 
Forgetfulness of men so true; 

Their deeds will live while grandly waves 
The flag of a united land 

Above their scattered, sacred graves, 
From mountain height to ocean strand. 


In silence drink to hero sires, 
Who wrote upon the scroll oi fame 
With valor ’mid the battle fires, 
Full many an immortal name; 
With pride today each patriot cheek 
Around this board with love doth glow, 
And tongues of eloquence will speak 
Of those who battled long age. 


The exercises in the Auditorium were followed by a luncheon 
to the Governor of Ohio and his party by the Jamestown Ex- 
position authorities, given at the Swiss Alps restaurant. At 4:30 
in the afternoon the Ohio officials, visitors and officials of the 
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Jamestown Exposition assembled at the reviewing stand and 
witnessed a parade in honor of the occasion. In the reviewing 
party, besides the Governors of Ohio and Virginia, were Major 
General Frederick Dent Grant of the United States Army, 
Rear Admiral R. F. Harrington, retired, of the United States 
Navy, and Adjutant General A. B. Critchfield of Ohio. The 
parade was composed of a battalion of the engineers of the 
Ohio National Guard, stationed at Cleveland, commanded by 
Major J. R. McQuigg. This battalion was followed by the 
12th United States cavalry, the 3rd United States artillery and 
the 23rd United States infantry, and the 2nd infantry of the 
Ohio National Guard, commanded by Colonel E. S. Bryant. 

The day of festivities was terminated by a reception in the 
evening at the Ohio State Building, which had been beautifully 
decorated, appropriate to the occasion... Many hundreds of guests 
enjoyed Ohio’s hospitality on this occasion and were welcomed 
by the receiving line, in which were Governor Harris and staff, 
Mrs. Harris, Governor Swanson, Mrs. Swanson, President Camp- 
bell and Mrs. Worthington. 


OHIO “ADENA’”’ BUILDING. 


The Ohio State Building, one of the most artistic and historic 
of the state buildings at the exposition, was located upon a 
choice site facing the water front between the Missouri and 
the Georgia buildings. It was an exact reproduction of the 
famous Worthington home, known as “Adena,” which stands up- 
on a hill just outside of Chillicothe in Ross county, Ohio, and 
overlooks the valley of the River Scioto and across the pictur- 
esque mountains beyond. The site was selected by Thomas 
Worthington for a home when he came out of Virginia with his 
wife and family and followers to set up his hearth-stone in the 
then Territory of Ohio and carve out his name and fortune in the 
rich wilderness, big with possibilities for wealth, fame and the ad- 
vancement of civilization. In his report ‘o the commission re- 
garding the reproduction of Adena, Prof. John N. Bradford, of 
the Ohio State University, the architect who directed the repro- 
duction and the erection of the Ohio Sta‘e Building, said, “So 
far as my study of history of American architecture goes, there 
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is not another structure possessing the interest. from the historic 
architectural standpoint in all the Central States. It is well-pro- 
portioned, fine in its architectural composition, with simplicity 
and dignity as strong features. * * * The interior is typical 
of the convenience and comfort possessed by those old Virginia 
houses.” 

As to the builder; in the Territorial Legislature of 1799 
Thomas Worthington was a representative. He became the first 
Senator from Ohio, serving from 1803 until 1808 and again from 








“ADENA”’ — HoME OF GOVERNOR WORTHINGTON. 


18to until 1815 and was elected Governor of Ohio.in 1814, serv- 
ing’ from the time he was inducted into office in 1815 until 1818. 

With Tiffin, Massie, McArthur and a few more sturdy, 
brave-hearted young men who left homes of wealth and the paths 
ot ‘peace to carve out new fortunes by personal endeavor and 
hardship, Worthington became one of Ohio’s founders and one 
of the Nation’s great men. 

While Thomas Worthington was Senator from Ohio, in 1805, 
he completed “Adena,” “the gray, historic mansion” on the hill 
overlooking Paint Creek and the Scioto River, and it was at that 
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time, as now, since its restoration by its present owners, one of 
the most truly historic homes of the country. 

Worthington was one of Ohio’s strongest, wisest and best 
counsels, and the state recognized his genius by making him 
Governor, following his brother-in-law, Governor Tiffin, both 
members of the famous “Virginia Junta.” 


Thus Adena became the real Executive Mansion and from 
its walls emanated many of the very foundation principles of our 
organic law and early enactments. The Ohio good roads, the 
canals, which did so much to develop our latent riches, and the 
common school system received their impetus here. ; 

So beautiful was the site for the residence that brilliant 
Tom Marshall of Kentucky rapturously exclaimed “Had Tom 
Moore seen this valley he would have sung of the Vale of Scioto 
not Avoca.” 


Behind its external beauty Adena sheltered as artistic an 
interior but, more than all else, there dwelt within warm hearts 
filled with lavish hospitality and love for the society of kindred 
spirits so that the value of Adena for our purposes lies not alone 
in its architectural beauty and merit but because it has fostered 
sO many great ideas, fundamental to our superior state govern- 
ment and institutions, and sheltered so many distinguished guests. 


Bernard, Duke of Sax-Weimar Eisenbach was entertained 
there during a short tour and upon his return home, after months 
of travel through many grand and beautiful places, he sought 
out young James Worthington, then travelling in Europe, in 
order to repay the hospitality of Adena and on finding him wel- 
comed him as a brother, exclaiming “I have seen the beautiful 
Chillicothe, and the dear, dear home, and the father and mother.” 


Among the distinguished visitors at Adena were J. C. 
Breckenridge and his wife, parents of Vice President John C. 
Breckenridge, who first came to enjoy the hospitality, romance 
and sentiment of the surroundings while on their wedding 
journey; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clay, Mrs. Pope, sister of John 
Quincy Adams, Judge Todd and his wife, who was a sister of 
“pretty Dolly Madison” and many others. Adena also welcomed 
Lewis E. Cass, Governor DeWitt Clinton, President Monroe and 
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Tecumseh, the Shawnee Chief, the last and greatest hero of 
his race. 

It was at the Adena residence, while standing at one of the 
broad doorways with Worthington and other members of a legis- 
lative committee, after a prolonged night session, looking over 
the fertile valley dotted with sheaves of grain, where once flew 
the deadly arrows of our first Americans, to the beautiful stream 
flowing at peace along the base of the “mountain range” beyond, 
behind which the morning sun was just sending forth his rays, 
that the beautiful inspiration for Ohio’s present great seal burst 
upon the mind of William Creighton, then Secretary of State. 
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POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF OHIO PIONEERS. 





GEORGE M. GADSBY. 


In present day politics we find the principle of “like father, 
like son” a-very potent one. Or, as a ward chairman of this city 
recently remarked when speaking of the politics of a candidate, 
‘an apple never falls very far from the tree.” If now this system 
of “paternal” or “traditional” politics is noticeable in recent 
generations it is fair to presume that a trace may be found run- 
ning back to the time of the founding of the territory or county 
and there may possibly be a relation between the politics of a 
section today and the politics of its original settlers. 

In the case of the state of Ohio there is enough variation in 
the nature and origin of the first settlers to lend considerable in- 
terest to a study of the “wherefor” of the present county “political 
complexion.” 

Students of history will remember that while the first legal 
settlement was made by New Englanders, the proximity of the 
virgin territory to the boundaries of Virginia and Kentucky had 
induced many squatters to crcss the line before the Ohio Com- 
pany was even formed. Later when the land was opened for 
settlement men came in great numbers from the Southern states 
as well as from Pennsylvania, New York, and New England. In 
the case of settlement by Southerners we expect to find democracy 
and when the Northerners first occupied the land the principles 
of Republicanism prevailed. 

In taking up the study of the counties as they are now found 
it must be born in mind that many have been formed from 
adjacent counties and again that large sections have been settled 
by men from other older counties. In these cases it is more 
difficult to trace the political trend as the accounts of the origin 
of the first settlers is not definite. In determining the politics 
of the various counties the returns from ten elections were taken, 
the first election being that of 1836, and the last that of 1904. In 
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some few cases the number of Democratic victories and those of 
the Republicans is about equal and the politics of these counties 
has been indicated as indefinite. 

As some order must be observed in taking up the counties 
and that of date of settlement is not necessary, we have chosen 
an arbitrary geographical method, and will commence at the 
eastern edge of the state and follow the example of the early 
settlers themselves by “going West.” 

Commencing then with Ashtabula it is found to have been 
formed from Trumbull and Geauga counties and to have been 
settled by New Englanders; with a single exception all of the 
ten elections resulted in Republican victories. Trumbull and 
Mahoning, the latter formed for the most part from territory 
originally in the former, were both settled by New Englanders, 
mostly from Connecticut, and again we find the Republicans in 
the majority. Columbiana was formed from Jefferson and Wash- 
ington counties and so the original settlers were from Pennsyl- 
vania and New England, and in result is a Republican county. 
Jefferson, as has just been stated, was settled by Pennsylvanians 
and is a Republican county. Belmont was settled by men from 
the North-west territory, which in turn was settled by men from 
New England and in consequence is a Republican county. 
Monroe was settled by both Northerners and Virginians, the 
Virginia element prevailed and Monroe county is unquestionably 
Democratic. Washington, Noble, Morgan, Muskingum, Athens 
and Meigs counties were settled by New Englanders and again 
the effect is Republican prevalence in almost all elections. Gallia 
was settled by French immigrants and altho Republican it can 
hardly be said to have acquired its political instincts from its 
settlers. Lawrence was settled by Pennsylvanians and Virginians 
but is a Republican county. Lake was formed from Geauga and 
Cuyahoga, settled by men from Connecticut and is a Republican 
county. The territory of Geauga, Cuyahoga, Portage, Summit, 
Medina, Lorain, Huron and Erie comprising a strip of land north 
of the 41st degree parallel of latitude and between the 81st and 
83rd degrees of longitude were settled by New Englanders in 
most part from Connecticut and all the counties are still Re- 
publican. Stark was settled by Pennsylvania Germans and varies 
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in its elections. Wayne was settled largely by Virginia and Mary- 
land people with some few from New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New England but it is a Democratic county as is to be expected 
from the excess of Southerners among the first settlers. Ashland 
was formed from Wayne and shares its original settlers and 
Democratic policies. Carroll, Tuscarawas and Holmes counties. 
were settled by Pennsylvanians and Virginians in about equal 
numbers, in politics we find Carroll Republican, Tuscarawas un- 
decided and Holmes Democratic. Harrison was settled by a 
mixture of Scotch-Irish, Germans, Quakers from Pennsy!vania 
and Virginians. Out of this conglomeration the Northerns pre- 
vailed and the county is Republican. Guernsey was settled by 
emigrants from Guernsey, some Northerns and a few Virginians, 
the county is Republican. Coshocton was settled by Virginians. 
and Pennsylvanians and is Democratic. Richland and Crawford 
were settled by Pennsylvanians and Virginians and are both 
Democratic. Knox was settled by a mixture from Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New England and 
shows it in its politics. No record was found of the settlement of 
Morrow, but it is a Republican county. Licking, Perry and 
Fairfield were settled by men from Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania and is Democratic. Hocking and Vinton were 
settled by Ohioans from the older counties and are both Demo- 
cratic. Jackson was settled by Welsh and Pennsylvania farmers 
and is Republican. The origin of the settlers of Scioto county 
was: not found but it is a Republican county. Wyandot and 
Marion are Democratic, but no record of the source of the first 
settlers was found. Delaware, Union, Logan and Madison, altho 
settled largely by. Kentuckians, are Republican, being, perhaps, 
the “exceptions to prove the rule.” Franklin’s early settlers came 
from Connecticut and Kentucky and they have shared political 
honors very evenly. Pickaway settlers came from Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, and the county is Democratic. Ross, altho settled 
by the same classes, is Republican. Pike and Adams were settled 
by Virginians and are Democratic. Ottawa, Sandusky and 
Seneca were founded by men from the center of the state who 
came mostly from Pennsylvania and Virginia and are Demo- 
cratic. Lucas and Wood were settled by New Englanders and 
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have remained strong Republican counties. Hancock is uncertain 
and Hardin is Republican, altho partially settled by Virginians. 
Champaign, Clark, Greene and Clinton were settled by Pennsyl- 
vanians and New Englanders and are Republican. ‘Fayette is 
another exception, being Republican, altho founded by men from 
Virginia and Kentucky. Highland is like Fayette, being a 
Southern settled Republican county. Brown, Adams and Cler- 
mont are Democratic and were settled by emigrants from Mary- 
land and Virginia. Fulton is Republican, Henry uncertain and 
Putnam Democratic, all having been settled and influenced by 
adjoining counties. Allen, Auglaize and Shelby are of uncertain 
origin and are Democratic. Miami, Montgomery and Warren 
were settled by men from Hamilton county, which was settled 
by men from New Jersey and all are Republican counties. Wil- 
liams and Defiance were settled by men from adjoining counties 
and are Democratic. Paulding is uncertain as is also Van Wert, 
both being settled by other Ohioans. Mercer and Darke were 
settled by Virginians and are Democratic. Preble was formed 
from Montgomery and Butler, and is Republican while Butler was 
formed from Hamilton and is Democratic. 

From this brief review it will be seen that with comparatively 
few exceptions the politics of a county date back to the men who 
first occupied the land and thus left a permanent imprint of their 
political minds. The same traits in religion, language to a certain 
extent, and the very mode of living would be noticed if a similar 
study were made along these lines. It will furthermore be noticed 
that the counties along the Ohio River and in the eastern portion 
are much clearer both in regard to early settlers and political 
trend than the north-western counties which were settled by older 
Ohioans who had become mixed with and influenced by the con- 
victions of settlers from both North and South. 


Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 




















HARRISON’S GREAT SPEECH 


At the Wonderful **Log Cabin’? Campaign Meetingzat 
Ft. Meigs, in 1840.* 





Closely intertwined with the coming dedication of the Fort 
Meigs monument at Perrysburg is the history of a gathering 
which rivaled, numerically, the meeting which will take place 
there when the monument is dedicated in September. 

The occasion was a speech by General Harrison, in 1840, 
then a candidate for the presidency, and 40,000 persons assembled 
to hear his address. When modes of travel are taken into con- 
sideration it was one of the most notable events in the history of 
the country. 

Among his auditors were governors of state, military men 
and prominent citizens, and every state of the Union was repre- 
sented. It was the tribute of the people to the man who had 
been with the forces of the country in the bloody Indian wars 
from the time when he was a subordinate under Wayne until 
he reached the position of commander of the Army of the 
Northwest. . 

In enthusiasm and decorations, and, in fact, in all features, 
it eclipsed any gathering held in the states prior to that time. 

The political campaign of 1840 was unique in American 
history. Nothing like had preceded it. No political campaign 
since has equaled it in spectacular. features and enthusiasm — 
not even the “Wide Awake” campaign of 1860. 

The “log cabin” and “hard cider” campaign of 1840 stands 
without a parallel in our political history. 

At the Whig national convention which assembled at Harris- 
burg, Pa., in December, 1839, General William Henry Harrison 
and John Tyler were nominated for President and vice president. 

* [For this article we are indebted to the Toledo Blade, of May 8, 
1908. — Eprror.] 
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Martin Van Buren and Richard M. Johnson were the opposing 
candidates nominated by the Democratic convention. 

Opposing General Harrison an eastern correspondent in- 
dulged in much ridicule, and, among other things, referred to 
the candidate of the Whig party as a man whose acme of happi- 
ness would be found in a log cabin with an inexhaustible supply 
of hard cider drunk from a gourd. 

This jibe at the habits of one, whose military career from 
the battle of Fallen Timber through successive stages to his 
brilliant victory over the British and their Indian allies in Canada 
in 1813, had endeared him to the American people, was at once 
taken up as the slogan of the campaign, and the “log cabin” and 
“hard cider” became the keynote of the memorable contest of 
1840. 

Horace Greeley, of the New York Tribune, published a cam- 
paign paper entitled, “The Log Cabin,” and all over the country 
rude log cabins were constructed in almost every city, town and 
village. These cabins were furnished with rude tables and 
benches; the walls hung with coonskins, accompanied with a 
-barrel of cider and gourds for drinking cups. In these structures 
political meetings were held, not only weekly but almost daily. 

The campaign in Ohio was opened at Columbus, February 22, 
Washington’s birthday, and it was a memorable day for Columbus, 
From fifteen to twenty thousand persons had gathered there from 
every section of the state. Columbus had made great prepara- 
tions for the event. An immense log cabin had been constructed. 
Every Whig residence in the city was brilliantly illuminated, and 
the hotels, boarding houses and private homes were crowded to 
the limit. The processions were punctuated with the peal of 
cannon, the roar of musketry, the jubilant strains of music from 
a score of bands, and the vociferous shouts of thousands carried 
away with the enthusiasm of the hour. 

The representation from northwestern Ohio was simply im- 
mense. An imitation of Fort Meigs was constructed and de- 
scribed in a Columbus paper as “twenty-eight feet long, embank- 
ments six inches high, surmounted by piquets of ten inches, seven 
blockhouses and a garrison of forty men. Twelve cannon with 
appropriate mountings were properly disposed of at the batteries.” 
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Floating from this miniature fort were several flagstaffs, one 
of which displayed the following inscription: 


“Fort Meigs, 
“Besieged May, 1813. 


“Tell General Proctor when he gets possession of the fort, 
he will gain‘more honor in the estimation of his king and country, 
than he would acquire by a thousand capitulations.” 

Another streamer contained the dying words of the brave 
Lawrence: “Don’t give .up the ship.” 

Among other resolutions adopted at this gathering was the 
following: 

“Resolved, That it be recommended to the young men of 
the states of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Western 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, to celebrate the next anni- 
versary of the raising of the siege of Fort Meigs in June, 1813, 
on the ground occupied by that fort.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, on the 11th of June, 1840, 
there assembled at Perrysburg and Fort Meigs a gathering esti- 
mated at 40,000 enthusiastic Whigs, not only from Ohio and 
neighboring states, but from the more distant states south and 
east — in fact, no section of the union was unrepresented. Among 
these were many distinguished statesmen of that day as well as 
many of the veterans who had faithfully served their country 
under their beloved commander, who came to do him special 
honor on that occasion. These thousands came on horseback, on 
foot, by wagon and by boat. In those days it was no small effort 
to make the journey that thousands did make through a sparsely 
settled country, without the means of travel afforded in this year 
of grace. Other thousands came by boat, from the eastern states. 
The names of some of these steamers were the Commodore Perry, 
the General Wayne, Lady of the Lake, General Scott, Jefferson, 
United States, Sandusky, Huron, etc. These came to the foot of 
the Rapids, then the head of navigation. 

The display of banners, the roar of musketry, the belching 
of cannon, ringing of church bells, the shrill notes of fife and 
drum, bands of music, military companies —all made an im- 
pressive scene never to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
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A few of the older inhabitants of Perrysburg — boys then — who 
participated in those demonstrations, speak of those scenes with 
a feeling of enthusiasm and pride. 

H. S. Knapp, in his “History of the Maumee Valley,” gives 
the following names of the speakers on that day: 

“Colonels Todd and Clarkson, of Kentucky, former officers 
under General Harrison during the siege; Hon. Thomas Ewing; 
General Woodbridge, of Michigan ; General Ford ; John R. Osborn, 
Esq., then of Norwalk, now of Toledo (since deceased and well 
remembered by Toledo citizens), on this occasion rendered him- 
self conspicuous in an effort which challenged the encomiums of 
some of the most distinguished persons present; Hon. Oliver 
Johnson, of Michigan; Dr. Smith, of Monroe, Mich.; Robert 
Schenck, of Dayton; George C. Bates, Esq., of Detroit; Mr. 
Saxton, an old Revolutionary soldier from Connecticut; James 
Fitch, of New York; Hon. E. Cook, of Sandusky City, delivered 
a brilliant oration; Mr. Chamberlain, a blacksmith, from Kinder- 
hook, gave a humorous and witty discourse. Rev. Joseph Badger, 
the chaplain in 1813, eighty-five years of age in 1840, offered the 
opening prayer.” 

But the principal attraction was the address of General 
Harrison, which was eagerly listened to by the assembled thous- 
ands and stenographically reported by the correspondent of the 
New York Tribune. A copy of that address may not be without 
interest to the reader of the present day. General Harrison said: 


Fellow-Citizens—I am not, upon this occasion, before you in ac- 
cordance with my own individual views or wishes. It has ever appeared 
to me, that the office of President of the United States should not be 
sought after by any individual; but that the people should spontaneously, 
and with their own free will, accord the distinguished honor to the man 
whom they believed would best perform its importunt duties. Enter- 
taining these views, I should, fellow citizens, have remained at home, 
but for the pressing and friendly invitation which I have received from 
the citizens of Perrysburg, and the earnestness with which its accepta- 
tion was urged upon me by friends in whom I trusted, and whom I am 
now proud to see around me. If, however, fellow citizens, I had not 
complied with that invitation—if I had remained at home—believe me, 
my friends, that my spirit would have been with you; for where, in this 
beautiful land, is there a place calculated, as this is, to recall long past 
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reminiscences, and revive long slumbering, but not wholly extinguished, 
emotions in my bosom? 

In casting my eyes around, fellow citizens, they rest upon the spot 
where the gallant Wayne triumphed so gloriously over his enemies, and 
carried out these principles which it seemed his pleasure to impress 
upon the mind, and in which it has ever been my happiness humbly to 
attempt to imitate him. It was here, fellow citizens, I saw the banner 
of the United States float in triumph over the flag of the enemy. There 
it was where was first laid the foundation of the prosperity of the now 
widespread and beautiful West. It was there i beheld the indignant 
eagle frown upon the British lion. It was there I saw the youth of our 
land carry out the lesson they imbibed from the gallant Wayne—the 
noblest and the best an American can acquire—to die for his country 
when called to do so in its defense. 

(At this moment the speaker’s eye fell upon Gen. Hedges, when he 
said: “Gen. Hedges, will you come here? You have stood by my side 
in the hour of battle and I cannot bear to see you at so great a distance 
now.” Immense cheering followed this considerate recognition, and the 
cries of “raise him up,” “place him by the side of the old general,” had 
scarcely been uttered when Gen. Hedges was carried forward to the 
stand.) 

The general continued: It was there I saw interred my beloved 
companions, the companions of my youth. It was not in accordance 
with the stern etiquette of military life then to mourn their departure; 
but I may now drop a tear over their graves at the recollection of their 
virtues and worth. 

In 1793, fellow citizens, I received my commission to serve under 
Gen. Wayne. In 1794 I was his aide at the battle of Miami. Nineteen 
years afterward I had the honor of again being associated with many 
of those who were my companions in arms then. Nineteen years after- 
wards I found myself commander-in-chief of the northwestern army; 
but I found no diminution in the bravery of the American soldier. I 
found the same spirit of valor in all—not in the regular soldier only, 
but in the enrolled militia and volunteers also. 

What glorious reminiscences do the view of these scenes around me 
recall to my mind! When I consented to visit this memorable spot, I 
expected that a thousand pleasant associations (would to God there were 
no painful associations mingled with them) would be recalled—that I 
should meet, thousands of my fellow citizens here—and among them 
many of my old companions—met here to rear a new altar to liberty in 
the place of the one which bad men have prostrated. 

And, fellow citizens, (continued the general), I will not attempt to 
conceal from you that in coming here I expected that I should receive 
from you those evidences of regard which a generous people are ever 
willing to bestow upon those whom they believe to be honest in their 
endeavors to serve their country. I receive these evidences of regard 
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and esteem as the only reward at all adequate to compensate for the 
anxieties and anguish which, in the past, | experienced upon this spot. 
Is there any man of sensibility, or possessing a feeling of self-respect, 
who asks what those feelings were? Do you suppose that the com- 
mander-in-chief finds his reward in the glitter and splendor of the camp? 
or in the forced obedience of the masses around him? 

These are not pleasures under all circumstances—these are not the 
rewards which a soldier seeks. I ask any man to place himself in my 
situation, and then say whether the extreme pain and anguish which I 
endured, and which every person similarly situated must have endured, 
can meet with any adequate compensation, except by such expressions 
of the confidence and gratitude of the people, as that with which, you 
fellow citizens, have this day honored me? These feelings are common 
to all commanders of sense and sensibility. The commanders of Europe 
possess them, although placed at the head of armies reared to war. 
How much more naturally would those feelings attach to a commander 
situated as I was? For of what materials was the army composed 
which was placed under my command? The soldiers who fought and 
bled and triumphed here were lawyers who had thrown up their briefs— 
physicians, who had laid aside their instruments—mechanics, who had 
put by their tools—and, in far the largest proportion, agriculturalists, 
who had left their ploughs in the furrow, although their families de- 
pended for their bread upon their exertions, and who hastened to the 
battle field to give their life to their country if it were necessary, to 
maintain her rights. I could point from where I now stand, to places 
where I felt this anxiety pressing heavily upon me, as I thought of the 
fearful consequences of a mistake on my part, or the want of judgment 
on the part of others. I knew there were wives who had given their 
husbands to the field—mothers who had clothed their sons for battle; 
and I knew that these expecting wives and mothers were looking for 
the safe return of their husbands and sons. When to this was added 
the recollection that the peace of the entire west would be broken and 
the glory of my country tarnished if I failed, you may possibly conceive 
the anguish which my situation was calculated to produce. Feeling my 
responsibility, I personally supervised and directed the arrangement of 
the army under my.command. I trusted to no colonel or other officer. 
No person had any hand in the disposition of the army. Every step 
of warfare, whether for good or ill, was taken under my own direction 
and of none other, as many who now hear me know. Whether every 
movement would or would not pass the criticism of Bonaparte or 
Wellington, I know not; but, whether they would induce applause or 
censure, upon myself it must fall. 

But, fellow citizens, still another motive induced me to accept the 
invitation which had been so kindly extended to me. I knew that here 
I should meet many who had fought and bled under my command— 
ithat I should have the pleasure of taking them by the hand and recur- 
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ting with them to the scenes of the past. 1 expected, too, to meet with 
a few of the great and good men yet surviving, by whose efforts our 
freedom was achieved. This. pleasure alone would have been sufficient 
to induce my visit to this interesting spot upon this equally interesting 
occasion. I see my old companions here, and I see not a few of the 
revolutionary veterans around me. Would to God that it had even been 
in my power to have made them comfortable and happy—that their sun 
might go down in peace! But, fellow citizens, they remain unprovided 
for—monuments of the ingratitude of my country. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the existing pension act was passed through con- 
gress. But why was it restricted? Why were the brave soldiers who 
fought under Wayne excluded?—soldiers who suffered far more than 
they who fought in the revolution proper. The revolutton, in fact, did 
not terminate until 1794—until the battle was fought upon the battle 
ground upon which my éye now rests (Miami). War continued with 
them from the commencement of the revolution until the victory of 
Wayne, to which I have just alluded. The great highway to the west 
was the scene of unceasing slaughter. Then why this unjust discrimina- 
tion? Why are the soldiers who terminated the war of the revolution, 
in fact, excluded, while those by whom it was begun or a portion of 
them, are rewarded? I will tell you why. The poor remnant of Wayne’s 
army had but few advocates, while those who had served in the revolu- 
tion proper had many friends. Scattered as they were over all parts of 
the Union, and in large numbers, they could exert an influence at the 
ballot-box. They could whisper thus in the ears of those who sought 
their influence at the polls: “Take care, for I have waited long enough 
for what has been promised. The former plea of poverty can no longer 
be made. The treasury is now full. Take care; your seat is in danger.” 
“Oh! yes, everything that has been promised shall be attended to if you 
will give me your voice.” In this way, fellow citizens, tardy, but partial, 
justice was done to the soldiers of the revolution. They made friends 
by their influence at the ballot-box. But it was different with Gen. 
Wayne’s soldiers. They were few in number, and they had but one or 
two humble advocates to speak for them in congress. The result has 
been, justice has been withheld. 

I have said that the soldiers under Wayne experienced greater 
hardships even than the soldiers of the revolution. This is so, Everyone 
can appreciate the difference between an Indian and a regular war. 
When wounded in battle, the soldier must have warmth and snelter be- 
fore he can recover. This could always be secured to the soldiers of the 
revolution. In those days the latch string of no door was pulled in. 
When wounded, he was sure to find shelter and very many of those 
comforts which are so essential to the sick, but which the soldiers in an 
Indian war cannot procure. Instead of shelter and warmth he is ex- 
posed to the thousand ills incident to Indian warfare. Yet no relief was 
extended to those who had thus suffered ! 
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After the war closed under Wayne, I retired; and when I saw a 
man poorer than all others, wandering about the land, decrepid and de- 
cayed by intemperance, it was unnecessary to inquire whether he had 
ever belonged to Wayne’s army. His condition was a guarantee of that— 
was a sufficient assurance that he had wasted his energies among the 
unwholesome swamps of the West, in the defense of the rights of his 
fellow citizens, and for the maintenance of the honor and glory of his 
country. 

Well, feliow citizens, I can only say, that if it should ever be in my 
power to pay the debt which is due these brave but neglected men, that 
debt shall first of all be paid. And I am very well satisfied that the 
government can afford it, provided the latch string of the treasury shall 
ever be more carefully pulled in. Perhaps you will ask me for some 
proof of my friendship for old soldiers. If so, I can give it you from 
the records of congress. When the fifteen-hundred-dollar law was re- 
pealed, I opposed it, as I opposed changing the pay of members of 
congress from six to eight dollars, until we had done justice to and 
provided for these soldiers. You will find my votes upon this question 
among the records of congress, and my speech upon it in the published 
debates of the time. ; 

I will now, fellow citizens, give you my reasons for having refused 
to give pledges and opinions more freely than I have done since my 
nomination to the presidency. Many of the statements published upon 
this subject are by no means correct; but it is true that it is my opinion 
that no pledge should be made by an individual when in nomination for 
any office in the gift of the people. And why? Once adopt it, and the 
battle will no longer be to the strong—to the virtuous—or the sincere 
lover of the country; but to him who is prepared to tell the greatest 
number of lies, and to proffer the largest number of pledges which he 
never intends to carry out. I suppose that the best guarantee which an 
American citizen could have of the correctness of the conduct of an 
individual in the future, would be his conduct in the past, when he had 


’ no temptation before him, to practice deceit. , 


Now, fellow citizens, I have not altogether grown gray under the 
helmet of my country, although I have worn it for some time. A large 
portion of my life has been passed in the civil departments of govern- 
ment. Examine my conduct there, and the most tenacious Democrat— 
I use the word in its proper sense; I mean not to confine it to parties, 
for there are good in both—may doubtless discover faults, but he will 
find no single act calculated to derogate from the rights of the people. 

However, to prove the reverse of this, I have been called a fed- 
eralist! (Here was a cry of “The charge is a lie—a base lie. You are 
no federalist.”) Well, what is a federalist? I recollect what the term 
formerly signified, and there are many others present who recollect its 
former signification also. They know that the rederal party was accused 
of a design to strengthen the hands of the general government at the 
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expense of the separate states. That accusation would nor cannot apply 
to me. I was brought up after the strictest manner of Virginia anti- 
federalism. . St. Paul himself was not a greater devotee to the doctrines 
of the Pharisees than was I, by inclination and a father’s precepts and 
example, to anti-federalism. I was taught to believe that sooner or 
later that fatal catastrophe to human liberty would take place; that the 
general government would swallow up all the state governments and 
that one department of the government would swallow up all the other 
departments. I do not know whether my friends Mr. Van Buren (and 
he is and I hope ever will be, my personal friend), has a throat that can 
swallow everything; but I do know that, if his measures are carried out, 
he will lay a foundation for others to do so if he does not. 

What reflecting man, fellow citizens, cannot see this? The repre- 
sentatives of the people were once the source of power. Is it so now? 
Nay. It is to the executive mansion now that every eye is turned—that 
every wish is directed. The men of office and party who are governed 
by the principles of John Randolph, towit: the five loaves and two fishes, 
seem to have their ears constantly directed to the great bell at head- 
quarters to indicate how the little ones shall ring. 

But to return, I have but to remark that my anti-federalism has 
been tempered by my long service in the employ of the country—and 
my frequent oaths to support the general government; but I am as ready 
to resist the encroachments on state rights as I am to support the legiti- 
mate authority of the executive, or general government. 

Now, fellow citizens, I have very little more to say, except to exhort 
you to go on peacefully if you can—and you can—to effect that reform 
upon which your hearts are fixed. What calamitous consequences will 
ensue to the: world if you fail? If you should fail how the tyrants of 
Europe will rejoice. If you fail, how will the friends of freedom, scat- 
tered, like the planets of heaven, over the world, mourn, when they see 
the beacon light of liberty extinguished—the light whose rays they had 
hoped would yet penetrate the whole benighted world. If you triumph, 
it will only be done by vigilance and attention. Our personal friends, 
but political enemies, remind each other that “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” While journeying thitherward, I observed this motto 
waving at the head of a procession composed of the friends of the pres- 
ent administration. From this I inferred that discrimination was neces- 
sary in order to know who to watch. Under Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe, the eye of the people was turned to the right source—to the ad- 
ministration. The administration, however, now says to the people, 
“You must not watch us, but you must watch the Whigs! Only do that 
and all is safe!” But that, my friends, is not the way. The old-fash- 
ioned Republican rule is to watch the government. See to the-govern- 
ment. See that the government does not acquire too much power. Keep 
a check upon your rulers. Do this, and liberty is safe. And if your 
efforts should result successfully, and I should be placed in the presi- 
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dential chair, I shall invite a recurrence to the old Republican rule, to 
watch the administration and to condemn all its acts which are not in 
accordance with the strictest mode of Republicanism. Our rulers, fellow 
citizens, must be watched. Power is insinuating. Few men are satisfied 
with less power than they are able to procure. If the iadies whom. I see 
around me were near enough to hear me, and of sufficient age to give an 
experimental answer, they would tell you that no lovér is ever satisfied 
with the first smile of his mistress. . 

It is necessary, therefore, to watch, not the political opponents of 
an administration, but the administration itself, and to see that it keeps 
within the bounds of the constitution and the laws of the land. The 
executive of this Union has immense power to do mischief, if he sees fit 
to exercise that power. He may prostrate the country. Indeed, this 
country has been already prostrated. It has already fallen from pure 
Republicanism, to a monarchy in spirit, if not in name. 

A celebrated author defines monarchy to be that form of govern- 
ment in which the executive has once the command of the army, the 
execution of the laws and the control of the purse- Now, how is it with 
our present executive? The constitution gives to him the control of the 
army and the execution of the laws. He now only awaits the possession 
of the purse to make him a monarch. Not a monarch simply, with the 
power of England, but a monarch with powers of the autocrat of Russia. 
For Gibbon says that an individual possessed of these powers “will, un- 
less closely watched, make himself a despot.” 

The passage of the sub-treasury bill will give to the President an 
accumulation of power that the constitution withholds from him, a mon- 
arch. This catastrophe to freedom should be and can be prevented by 
vigilance, union and perseverance. 

“We will do it,” resounded from twenty thousand voices, “we 
will do it.” 

In conclusion, then, fellow citizens, I would impress it upon all— 
Democrats and Whigs—to give up the idea of watching each other, and 
direct your eye to the government. Do that, and your children’s children, 
to the latest posterity, will be so happy and as free as you and your 
fathers have been. 


At the close of General Harrison’s address the vast multitude 
of hearers gave “three times three” with a vim, an earnestness 
and an unanimity that eloquently voiced the truth and beauty of 
the sentiments so forcibly portrayed by the honored speaker. 

This monster demonstration at Fort Meigs was well calcu- 
lated to give even additional force and character in the further 
progress of that remarkable campaign. Not a political meeting 
of any consequence was held throughout the country that did 
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not bring out delegations in wagons and vehicles of every de- 
scription, reaching sometimes a mile in length. These wagons 
were trimmed in many fantastic designs, and always accompanied 
with martial music. 

On General Harrison’s return from Fort Meigs, he visited 
a number of towns in Ohio, among them Columbus, Springfield, 
Dayton, Germantown, Cincinnati and other places. 

At Germantown there were some unique preparations for 
his reception. Among the features were thirteen lads, of whom 
the writer was one, representing the thirteen original states. 
These were dressed in blue hunting shirt with coonskin caps, and 
sang campaign songs from the Log Cabin Song Book. Among 
the airs were Dan Tucker, Rosin the Bow, Buckeye Brawn, John 
Anderson My Joe, Auld Lang Syne, etc. Some of the lines were: 


“Say, Oh where was your Buckeye cabin made? 
Away down yonder in the sylvan shade, 

Where the Buckeye boys wield the plow and spade, 
There, Oh there, was our Buckeve cabin made.” 

“Oh, what has caused this great commotion 


The country through? 


It is the ball a-rolling, rolling or: 


For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too. 
For with them we can beat any mdn-man-man 


Of the Van Buren clan; 
For with them we can beat any man.” 


And so on, with many doggerel jingling songs of a similar 
character. 

Another ornamented wagon containing a number of girls 
dressed in white, and these represented the stars in the Union 
at that time. 

Many similar spectacular features, processions, patriotic dis- 
plays and illuminations characterized the campaign of 1840 in 
every town and village of note throughout the country, north 
and south—a campaign that has never had its counterpart in 
our political history. 








EDITORIALANA. 
VOL. XVII. No. 2. Edr Rau doll, APRIL, 1908. 


THE MOUND BUILDERS AND THE LOST TRIBES. 
THE “Hoty Stones” or NEWARK. 


{The following article from The Daily Oklahoman, published at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, of the date Sunday, May 3, 1908, was for- 
warded to us with the inquiry whether the statements therein contained 
concerning the “Holy Stones of Newark” or Jackstown were authentic. 
To this we reply that the statements as to the finding of such alleged 
relics are correct, but as to the genuineness of the relics, we are com- 
pelled to say that the evidence is overwhelming against it. — Eprror.] 


It is not improbable that information in the hands of an Oklahoma 
City man may throw light upon a problem that has for ages puzzled 
historians and ethnologists alike—the fate of the “Lost Tribes of Is- 
rael.” 

In II Kings, xiv, 29, the Bible relates: “In the days of Pekah, king 
of Israel, came Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, and took Ijon and Adel- 
beth-Maacah, and Janoah, and Kedesh and Hazor, and Gilead and Gali- 
lee, of the land of Naphtali, and carried them captive to Syria.” 

No further record of these tribes is given in history save in un- 
confirmed traditional report to the effect that they were released from 
captivity and journeyed toward the northeast of Asia. Neither history 
nor tradition has satisfactorily explained their disappearance, and the 
mystery has appeared as unsolvable as the location of the Garden of 
Eden. 

Recently, however, ethnologists of repute have presented a theory 
no less interesting than that of Lemuria, the immersed continent of the 
Indian ocean, suggested as the location of the Garden of Eden and point 
of origin of the Aryan races. 

Though in seeming contradiction of every principle of ethnography, 
these latter-day philosophers assert that the tribes which disappeared 
at that time were the earliest inhabitants of America. Their wanderings 
toward the northeast were, if the supposition is given credence, contrary 
to the general direction of the movements of mankind from orient to 
Occident. 

According to the new hypothesis, the tribes reached the western 
hemisphere by way of an isthmus believed to have existed where the 
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marrow waters of Behring strait now divide the continents. Giving color 
of truth to this theory is the fact that. ethnologists who have sojourned 
among the natives inhabiting the great region south and east of Behring 
strait assert that many Greek and Hebrew words are distinguishable in 
the language employed by the natives of that region today. 

They furthermore claim that the mound builders, the evidence of 
whose existence in America at one time is presented by mounds, forti- 
fications and architectural ruins discovered in parts of North, Central 
and South America, were none other than the descendants of the lost 
tribes. 

The most convincing proof offered in support of the theory that 
Hebrew tribes inhabited America before the Columbian era, was a dis- 
covery made several years ago in the razing of a “prehistoric” mound 
near Jackstown, Licking county, Ohio. 

Judge B. M. Dilley, of Oklahoma City, formerly a regent of Mis- 
souri University, being personally familiar with the incident, makes this 
statement: ' 

Near the town of Jackstown there was a mound about 80 feet in 
height and 500 feet around the base. Trees of large size grew on its top 
and sides. Upon investigation it was found the mound was built 
principally of stone. Repairs being needed on a nearby reservoir, the 
stone in this mound was dug out for that purpose. I remember to have 
heard persons state that 25,000 wagonloads of stone had been hauled 
from the mound. 

After the mound had been demolished until only the foundation re- 
mained two of the laborers discovered and examined a pair of copper 
rings found lying on what appeared to be a slab. Later they went to 
the county recorder’s office at Newark, Ohio, and were exhibiting the rings 
and telling of their discovery. 

The attention of Dr. Wilson was attracted and he took some men 
with him to the scene of the discovery to make further investigations. 
On removing the slab previously referred to, they found it to be the 
covering of a trough-shaped box. This appeared to have been lined 
with some kind of cloth, but no part of it could be preserved, for it 
crumbled at the touch. In the box were human teeth, some tufts of hair 
and several finger rings. 

Underneath the box was a heavy deposit of fireclay. Digging in this 
clay they found an oblong box containing something that gave forth a 
rattling sound. In expectation of finding buried treasure, the work- 
men were anxious to break it with their picks. ° But on examining the 
box Dr. Wilson discovered that it was composed of two halves, joined 
together, with a small opening in one end. He carried the box or cas- 
ket back to Newark and, with the aid of a glass-blower, forced the two 
halves apart. 
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In the box was found a curious stone, in size about two or three 
inches in width and perhaps six inches in length, with a tenant shape 
and morticed hole at one end through which a strap could be passed. 
On one’*side a depression was cut, and in that depression was an image 
representing a man with a flowing beard, sandaled feet, with robe and 
staff, and under the figure appeared an inscription. 

On the sides of the stone around this image were characters unknown 
to Dr. Wilson and the other scientific and learned men then residing in 
Newark. 

At that time the synod of the Presbyterian church was in session 
at Zanesville, Ohio. Dr. Wilson went there with the relic, where it was 
examined by the ministers there assembled. The Rev. Mathew Miller, 
then a resident of Cumberland, Ohio, at once pronounced the relic a 
Jewish teraphim. He declared the image thereon was Moses and that 
the characters interpreted, were the ten commandments. 

To make sure that his interpretation was correct, the Rev. Miller 
took the relic to Cincinnati and there consulted Dr. Lillienthal, who was 
then considered the most learned rabbi in the United States. He co- 
incided in the opinion that it was a Jewish teraphim; that the ten com- 
mandments were engraved thereon, and that the image was that of Moses. 

They consulted seven Hebrew alphabets and found that the inscrip- 
tion on the teraphim was written in the letters of the oldest of the seven. 

About the year 1865 I heard the Rev. Miller lecture at Fifth Street 
Presbyterian church in Zanesville. The relics were then in his possession, 
and they were inspected by the audience after the lecture was given. 
Among them was a wedge-shaped stone, with Hebrew inscriptions on its 
four sides. The interpretations of some of these inscriptions were “Je- 
hovah,” “God,” “Almighty,” etc. 

Another relic found was the image of an infant’s skull. The in- 
scription there, when interpreted, was: “May the Lord have mercy 
on me, an untimely birth.” In explanation of this infant skull, the Rev. 
Miller said that it was a custom of the ancient Jews, whenever they had 
violated a law or precept of their religion which they regarded a grievous. 
offense, to manifest their deep penitence by carving out of stone an 
infant’s skull and inscribing on the forehead in Hebrew the words 
above quoted. 

It has been a surprise to me that the story of the important dis- 
covery has not found a place in the archives of the scie. .ific investigations 
of the age. The Rev. Miller was a modest man and, while he wrote and’ 
preserved his writings with reference to this matter, he doubtless never 
sought their publication, and, unless Dr. Wilson—whose first name I 
do not now remember—has preserved the history, it may exist only in 
the memory of myself and others who heard the lecture. 

The Rev. Miller’s theory was that the Jews inhabited this country 
prior to the time of the North American Indians, and that this teraphim, 
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according to the ancient law of the Jews, was buried with some important 
Jewish rabbi, or other official, when he died, this theory being based 
upon the fact that this teraphim was defaced, one corner of it being 
chipped off. He said it was the custom to deposit in the grave any scroll 
of the law or other ceremonial objects that became defaced. 

In this connection it may be recalled that the Book of Mormon was 
said to have been written by one Solomon Spaulding, living in 1812 in 
Conneaut, Ashtabula county, Ohio, and that it was a historical romance 
based upon the finding of certain Jewish relics in one of the prehistoric 
mounds of Ohio. It recited that the Prophet Mormon had wandered 
with the lost tribes to America. The manuscript got into the hands of 
Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormon church. 

The finding of other Hebrew relics in another mound in the same 
locality is here cited merely as a corroborative incident. 


x * *k *K * 


Such is the account in The Daily Oklahoman. As the account of 
the discovery and dispute concerning the genuineness of the Newark 
“Holy Stones” has never appeared in the publications of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, we herewith make public such 
matter concerning the same as we think worthy of publication. In Ben- 
jamin J. Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812, in the pages 
touching upon his visit at Newark (Licking county, Ohio) in September, 
1860, the author (Lossing) says (page 563) that one of the purposes of 
his visit was to view in the neighborhood one of the most remarkable 
of the tumuli or ancient mounds with which the Ohio country abounds. 
He then says; “During the evening, in company with his son, I visited 
Mr. David Wyrick, a resident of the village, an engineer by profession, 
and an enthusiastic antiquarian, who had lately been made famous as 
the discoverer of a stone, with Hebrew inscriptions, in a portion of the 
ancient earthworks that abound in the neighborhood of Newark. I found 
him a plain, earnest man, and bearing. among those who know him best, 
a character above reproach for truth and sincerity. He showed me a 
large number of curious things taken from mounds in the neighborhood. 
* * * But the most curious of all the relics was the stone upon the 
four sides of which are words in Hebrew letters. Mr. Wyrick found 
them while searching for human remains in the centre of a small de- 
pression of the earth connected with the system of ancient earthworks 
in that region. The stone is in the form of a truncated cone, five inches 
in length, with two sides broader than the other two sides, and a neck 
and knob evidently formed for suspending it by a cord cr chain. Tt has 
the appearance, in texture and color, of a novaculite, or ‘honestone,’ and 
is finely polished. The letters (said by those who are competent to 
decide to be ancient Hebrew) are neatly made in intaglio upon each 
of the four sides. How, and when, and for what practical or symbolical’ 
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purpose that stone was deposited in the earth there, may forever remain 
a mystery.” And in a foot-note to the same, Mr. Lossing says: “The 
cavity in which Mr. Wyrick found this stone was about twenty feet 
in circumference, and about two feet in depth at the centre. When he 
had excavated through dark and rich alluvium about fourteen inches, he 
came to a lighter soil of a clayey nature, in which were pebbles. “One 
-of these, of oblong form, composed of reddish quartz, first attracted his 
attention. Soon afterward he found the inscribed stone imbedded in the 
clay. Gentlemen of learning examined it, and proved the letters to be 
obsolete Hebrew. The Rev. J. W. McCarty, of Newark, a Hebrew 
scholar, translated the words on three of the four sides as follows: 
‘Holy of Holies;’ “The Word of the Law;’ and ‘The Word of the Lord’. 
At a meeting of some of the leading citizens of Newark, held at the 





THE FOUR SIDES OF THE HOLY STONE. 


Court House about two months after my visit there, to consider the 
character and the circumstances of the finding of the “Holy Stone,’ Gen- 
eral Dille presided, and Mr. McCarty gave an interesting account of 
the whole matter. It was stated that only four or five of the characters 
correspond to those now in use in the Hebrew books, but these furnish 
a key to the translation. It has already been stated by a gentleman 
familiar with the history and practice of the Freemasons, and who was 
a member of the fraternity, that the stone was of a kind used by masons 
of a certain grade in the East soon after the building of the first temple 
of Solomon. It has in their system, he said, a well-known meaning, its 
principal use in ancient times being for deposit beneath whatever struc- 
ture the master mason might superintend. This symbol, he said, was not 
necessarily furnished with inscriptions, but masons entitled to use it 
might put such sentences upon it as that one has. It would be placed 
in the northeastern part of the foundation, and if it stood on its point 
would indicate that something more was deposited beneath. If it lay 
‘on its broadest face, the point or small end would indicate the direc- 
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tions where other deposits would be found. These, if found, would dis- 
close the facts connected with the building. Was not the cavity in which 
the stone was found the foundation of a structure never erected? 

“A few weeks subsequent to my visit, Mr. Wyrick found, in one of 
the mounds in that vicinity, a stone box, nearly egg-shaped, the two 
halves fitting together by a joint which runs around the stone length- 
wise. Within this box was a stone seven inches long and three wide, 
on a smooth surface of which is a figure, in bas relief, well cut, and 
surrounded by characters thus described by the Rev. Mr. McCarty: ‘The 
words over the head of the human figure contain three letters. Two 


of them are Hebrew, Sheir and He (or Heth). The third I inferred 


to be Mem—a conjecture most readily suggested by its form, it being 
exactly that of the old Gaelic Muin (M), and afterward fully borne 
out by its always answering thereto. This gave the word Mosheh 
(Moses) or Meschiach (Messiah).’ Of the characters Mr. McCarty 
said ‘some looked like the Hebrew coin character,. some like the Phoe- 
nician alphabet, a few bore resemblance to those on the Grave Creekstone, 
and some I could not identify with any known alphabet.’ He at last 
found that the language was really Hebrew, much like that found in the 
Bibles of the German Jews, and, after great and patient labor, he dis- 
covered that the whole constituted an abridged form of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

“This is not the place, nor has the writer the knowledge requisite for 
a discussion of the matter. I have simply stated the curious facts — facts 
well worthy of the earnest investigation of archzologists, for they 


raise the ethnological and historical question whether the mound-builders. 


of this continent were of Asiatic origin, or were related to the Indian 
tribes whose remnants still exist.” 
xk * * * x 


Thus much from Lossing. In a work entitled “Archeology of 
Ohio,” by M. C. Read, one of the most reliable and studious investi-- 
gators of Ohio archeology, formerly of the Geological Survey of Ohio; 
Trustee of the Ohio Archeological Society in charge of the Society's 
exhibit at Philadelphia (1876); and Assistant Commissioner at the Fxpo- 
sition at New Orleans in 1884-5, the author said: 

“The controversy over the Hebrew inscriptions, claimed to have been 
found by David Wyrick, near Newark, is now generally regarded as 
closed. They were found when evidence was eagerly sought to connect 
the aboriginal races with the house of Israel. Now that the idea of such 


a connection is abandoned by all, the discovery of Hebrew inscribed’ 


stones would be an anachronism, for such forgeries will always in some 
way represent the ideas of the time of the forgery. As an example, the 
greatest forgery of this century is the book of Mormon. A careful 


reading of it will disclose to any competent critic very nearly the date of 


the forgery. It was written during, or very soon after, the controversy 


——— 
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between Masonry and Anti-Masonry, and is decidedly Anti-Masonic. 
It was written during the theological controversy over popery, pedo-bap- 
tism; the salvation of infants; a paid priesthood, election and iree-will, 
all of which questions it attempts to settle; when the ‘failing power, 
as it was called, was regarded as the work of the Spirit, which it de- 
scribes and approves; while the act of divination by looking into a 
crystal was believed in by some; while it was believed that the 
native races were Jsraelites; and, before contact with Europeans, 
worshippers of the Great Spirit, and while it was popularly be- 
lieved that the linguistic peculiarities of our Bible were wholly 
characteristic of the languages in which it was originally written, 
and not of the state of the English language at the time of its translation. 
These internal evidences fix the date of its composition as about fifty 
years ago. 

“Mr. Wyrick’s first find was the inscribed key-stone in the form of 
a Masonic emblem on which was carved in Hebrew of the twelfth cen- 
tury, ‘The King of the Earth.’ “The World of the Lord.’ “The Laws of 
Jehovah, ‘The Holy of Holies.’ In the year following he ‘found’, en- 
closed in a neat stone box with a closely fitting cover, a stone tablet 
having on it an effigy of Moses in priestly robes and am epitome of the 
ten commandments in Hebrew. Surely no better evidence could be 
secured of a Hebrew migration to this country. It is significant that 
Mr. Wyrick’s published accounts of the ‘finds’ were largely devoted to 
an attempt to prove that they could not be forged, and that upon his death 
there was found in his working-room a Hebrew Bible which doubtless 
aided him much in finding Hebrew inscriptions. 

“These Holy relics were sold to David M. Johnson, of Coshocton, 
Ohio, who in 1867 employed laborers for several days in exploring 
a mound from which one of the inscribed stones, he obtained from 
Wyrick was taken. His search was rewarded by finding inside of a human 
skull a conical stone about three (3) inches long on which was also a 
Hebrew inscription. No one seems to have been surprised by the pe- 
culiarity of the place in which it was found, or to have doubted its gen- 
uineness. It is probable that no archzologist of. fair standing can now 
be found to advocate its genuineness or that of the Wyrick finds.” 


* * * * * 


Professor Warren K. Moorehead in the preface to his work on “Prim- 
itive Man in Ohio” has this to say concerning the Newark discovery: 

“Some writers have misrepresented and distorted field testimony to 
uphold theories previously formed. As an illustration of this, and of 
the great damage that it has done, we need but call the attention of our 
readers to the famous ‘Holy Stone’ of Newark. An enthusiastic ar- 
chzologist resided many years ago at Newark, Ohio. He was thor- 
oughly in love with his work, and his life’s ambition was to discover 
the origin of man upon the American continent. He believed the lost 
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ten tribes of Israel to be the ancestors of the mound-building tribes. 
After opening mound after mound and finding no evidence whatever in 
support of his hypothesis, he became desperate. He purchased a He- 
brew Bible and primer, and shortly afterwards there was discovered in 
a stone box, in a mound that he had investigated, a slab, on one side of 
which was a likeness of Moses, and on the reverse an abridged form of 
the ten commandments. The stone attracted world-wide attention, and 
many publications were issued describing it. No one doubted the 
genuineness of the affair until after the man’s death. In cleaning up his 
office the administrator found’in a small rear room bits of slate with 
attempts at carving Hebrew characters upon them. They also found a 
fair copy of the wood-cut of Moses used as a frontispiece in. the testa- 
ment. 

“The influence of this over-zealous deceiver has gone throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, and one may still hear at lectures upon 
American archeology statements concerning the Indian’s descent from the 
Jew, basing such assertions upon the testimony of the supposed ‘Holy 
Stone of Newark,’ which, as is above shown, was simply a counterfeit.” 


ea * * * * 


Col. Chas. Whittlesey, President of the Western Reserve and North- 
ern Ohio Historical Society, in his pamphlet on “Archzological Frauds,” 
has this to say about the Newark “Holy Stones”: 

“Near the close of the month of June, 1860, I was in Newark on 
business having no connection with the old earth-works, for which this 
place has now become celebrated. 

“About 4 o’clock in the afternoon the late David Wyrick, an old 
resident of the town, was seen in a very excited manner, hurrying along 
the main street, from the direction of the canal. He was regarded there 
as an eccentric character, an uneducated man, but on some subjects, 
particularly mathematics, as possessed of decided ability. He had held 
the office of county surveyor until long continued attacks of acute 
rheumatism rendered him physically incompetent. With his limbs and 
joints so swollen by elephantisis, attended by intense suffering, his feet 
and hands so disfigured as scarcely to retain their human aspect, he 
was everywhere regarded with commiseration. For some years he had 
adopted the theory that the Hebrews were the builders of the earth- 
works of the West, and when his physical condition would allow it, 
sought diligently among them for proofs to sustain this hobby. He was 
certainly an enthusiast, his mind somewhat distorted, in sympathy with 
his body, but no one of his neighbors thought him capable of deliberate 
deception. 

“As he passed rapidly from shop to shop, and store to store, on 
this hot afternoon of June, he exhibited with exultation the stone, after- 
wards known as the ‘Holy Stone,’ as a triumphant proof and settlement 
of his Jewish theory. Genera] Israel Dille, who had known Wyrick 
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since he was a young man and had full confidence in him, proposed 
that we should take him in a buggy, and at once proceed to the spot where 
it was found. A lad of his, about 14 years of age, helped to make the 
excavation, and he was taken with us. We drove immediately to the spot, 


about a mile southwest of the town, where the earth they had thrown 


out was still fresh and moist. The hole they had made was near the 
center of an artificial circular depression, common among the earth- 
works, about twenty feet in diameter and three feet deep at the middle, 
with a low rim or bank around it. He said he and his son were search- 
ing for human bones, and, at a depth of 12 or 14 inches, about an hour 
previous, had thrown out the inscribed stone. It had been only par- 
tially cleaned, and the dirt being a fine yellow loam, which filled the 
sunken spaces, corresponded fully with that of the pit. The lad con- 
firmed what his father said, and added that as soon as the characters 
on the stone were discovered he ran away to town with it like a crazy 
man. 

“The stone had not the appearance of great antiquity, but suggested 
that it might have been buried fifty years. The Free Masons.of Newark 
at once recognized it as one of their emblems, representing the ‘Key 
Stone’ of an arch which Master Masons wore in early times as an insig- 
nia of their rank. On these ‘Key Stones’ and on their modern substi- 
tutes the owner was privileged to engrave mottoes according to 
taste. There were modes enough to account for such a stone being found 
in this depression, without giving it any connection with the Mound 
Builders. It might have been dropped there since the advent of the 
presence of white men and covered by the accumulations of loam and 
vegetation continually washed towards the center of the cavity. It was 
secured by the Ethnological Society of New York and commented upon 
fully by the members, but with a general doubt of its genuineness. 

“Mr. Wyrick’s account, which he published soon after in pamphlet, 
reads thus: 

“‘The following is a representation of the four sides of the supposed 
keystone that was found on the 29th of June, 1860, in a sink or depres- 
sion commonly called a “well hole”, whilst looking for bones that said 
holes were said to contain. The object of looking for human bones was 
to ascertain the truth of such assertion. This stone is in the size and 
shape represented by the cuts, and has upon each of the four sides a 
Hebrew inscription, in the Hebrew character, which, when translated, 
reads, “The King of the Earth,” “The Word of the Lord,” “The Laws 
of Jehovah,” “The Holy of Holies.”’ 

“The letters are nearly an inch long, and well sunk into the stone. 
Taken in the same order as Mr. Wyrick has recited them, the Hebrew 
sentences are ‘Torah Adonai,’ ‘Dabbah Adonai,’ ‘Kadosh Kadosheem,’ 
‘Malach Aratz,’ and with a free reading give a consecutive sentence thus, 
according to three Hebrew scholars acting independently: “The law of 
God, the word of God, the King of the earth is most holy.’ While 
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this stone was being discussed Wyrick went on digging, and his discov- 
eries were much more startling and doubtful than those already given, 
but much more apropos of Moses and the Jews. On page 8 of his illus- 
trated pamphlet, the results are thus described: 

“*The following four cuts are those of four sides of a very singular 
stone, found enclosed in a stone box buried twenty feet in the earth of 
a tremendous stone mound. This stone was found on the first of No- 
vember, 1861, in company with five others (persons). In the first place, 
on removing this stone pile (several years before), which was said 
(truly) to have been forty feet high, rising from a base 182 feet in 
diameter, some of the workhands came to a mound of pure clay, of which 
they say there was or is quite a number within the periphery of this 
stone base, entirely around it, but covered by this enormous stone stack.’ 
* * * ‘In one of these, in the clay, they found the shell of an old 
log, on which lay seven copper rings, with the appearance of some ex- 
tremely coarse cloth. * * * Removing the old shell they found it 
to be the cover to another piece of timber, resembling a trough, in 
which was coarse cloth (very rotten), human bones, hair, and ten cop- 
per rings, which they took, and covered up the trough and its contents. 

“In July, 1860, I happened to see a piece of the wood and four of 
the rings (now in possession of Dr. Wilson, of Newark), and repaired 
to the place — (two miles east of Jackstown and sovth of the National 
Road) — with some work hands, and sacrilegiously took it up.’ In No- 
vember, 1861, Wyrick and three others, one of whom is said to have 
been Dr. Nichols, again attacked the wooden sarcophagus which had 
by that time been so much covered by falling earth, that they labored 
from morning till three P. M. uncovering the pile of clay. It was the 
usual fire clay of the coal series, about two feet thick, evidently 
brought there. In this the wooden trough was firmly imbedded, and in 
this manner it had been preserved. 

“Near the under surface, imbedded in the clay, was taken the stone 
box (engraved size of nature in the pamphlet) whilst digging in the 
hole in the clay, in which (the box) was enclosed a black stone, as is 
shown by the four following cuts of it, with the characters on each side, 
the English of which appears to be an abridgment of the Ten Com- 
mandments.’ 

“On one of the sides of the blackstone, is a likeness of Moses with 
his name in Hebrew over his head. He is represented as a very savage 
and pugnacious individual. The Hebrew letters were like those of the 
Holy Stone readily translated by Hebrew scholars. Wyrick closes his 
pamphlet in these words: ‘Would it not require a very profound 
scholar in Hebrew to make such an abridgement of the Hebrew decalogue 
with foreign characters as is made above’ * * * ‘Bacon’s arrant 
school boy borrowing a Hebrew Bible even in Ohio of some minister and 
whittling hone stones into gin bottles (Bacon’s Life Elixir) forever 
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with all the jack knives in Christendom could (not) produce even in 
Ohio such an outrage or piece of scholarship.’ 

“This somewhat blind and sarcastic allusion was intended for those 
who questioned the genuineness of these inscribed stones. Experienced 
archeologists had never much faith in the Holy stone. When Moses and 
the ten commandments appeared, Wyrick’s character as an impostor was 
soon established. 

“Not long after this he died, and in his private room among the 
valuable relics he had so zealously collected, a Hebrew Bible was found, 
which fully cleared up the mystery of Hebrew inscriptions ‘even in Ohio.’ 
This had been the secret and study of years, by a poverty stricken and 
suffering man, who in some respects was almost a genius. His case 
presents the human mind in one of its most mysterious phases, partly 
aberration and partly fraud. When the Arabs who are employed to ex- 
plore the ruins on the Nile and the Euphrates, discover what relics their 
employers are in pursuit of, they generally produce them. Here the mo- 
tive is plain, it is money. Perhaps this was the case with the ‘sinister’ 
individual, who presented himself to Professors Locke and Kirtland with 
the Cincinnati stone.” 

* * * * * 


We have thus given at some length most of the material worth re- 
producing, hitherto published, concerning the so-called “Holy Stones of 
Newark.” The testimony thus produced we believe is sufficient to con- 
vince any reader that these alleged religious relics of a prehistoric 
people were frauds. They cannot therefore be reckoned as of any 
value in establishing the theory that the Mound Builders were descended 
from the lost tribes of Israel. Upon this latter theory, however, scores 
of volumes have been published. It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the various presumptions upon which that theory is based. 
There are many, and some of them not without plausibility. It is one 
of many interesting theories concerning the origin of that mysterious 
people which for want of a better name we designate as the Mound 
Builders. It might be added in closing that many other stones have 
been found in various mounds bearing alleged inscriptions which the 
respective finders claim are evidences that the Mound Builders, whoever 
they were, had a written language. But in almost every instance these 
so-called findings are proven to have been unauthentic or of such a 
dubious environment as to have no value as proof. It is undoubtedly the 
unanimous consensus of the most authoritative archzologists that thus 
far no reliable evidence has ever been discovered that the Mound Builders 
had a written language even of the crudest form. 
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AVERY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Fourth Volume of “A History of the United States and its 
People,” by Elroy McKendree Avery, has been issued by its publishers, 
The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and has all the con- 
spicuous merits of the preceding three volumes. As the author himself 
states in his preface, in the third volume, he traced “the continued and 
intensifying conflict between prerogative and popular rights in the English 
colonies in America.” In the Fourth Volume he tells “how the shackles 
of an ever-present menace were broken and the colonists were schooled 
and nerved for the coming grapple.” This volume covers the Colonial 
period from 1745 to 1764. This epoch includes the romantic and dra- 
matic events known as the French and Indian War. Events, the bare 
recital of which is always interesting to the student and also the general 
reader of history, while in the clear and graphic portrayal of Mr. Avery 
they are doubly entertaining and readable. The French and Indian War, 
in many of its phases, touches closely upon the pre-state history 
of Ohio. Many of its more important incidents occurred upon the banks 
of the Ohio, especially upon its parent streams, the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela. In 1749, the new Governor-General of Canada, Galissonierre, 
sent the famous expedition under Celeron de Bienville to make friends 
with the Indians and to warn the English traders who were beginning 
to swarm over the Alleghenies. Celeron proceeded by portage from 
Lake Erie to Lake Chautauqua; thence down the Allegheny and the Ohio 
to the mouth of the Great Miami, up which he rowed; thence by portage 
to the Maumee; thence by the Lakes back to Quebec, planting at various 
points along the Ohio, his lead plates, upon which were engraved the 
claims of France to the Ohio Valley. This expedition was followed in 
1750 by Christopher Gist, George Croghan and Andrew Montour, the 
party sent out by the first Ohio Company “to look out and observe the 
most convenient road you can find from the Company’s store at Wills 
creek to a landing at Monongahela.” This party proceeded across Ohio to 
the Indian village (Pickawiliany) on the big Miami. These two expe- 
ditions in behalf of France and England respectively were the open- 
ing preludes to the coming contest between the Anglo Saxon and 
the Gaul for the possession of the Ohio Valley. In the immediate 
subsequent events the young George Washington, not yet of age, took 
a conspicuous part as the representative of Virginia and the British 
claims. Mr. Avery tersely and accurately recites the diplomatic meet- 
ings between Washington and the French representatives at Logs- 


‘town, Venango and Le Boeuf. The forks of the Ohio was the objec- 


tive point of this contest, it being regarded as the gateway to the 
west. It was in his expedition at the head of the Virginia militia, in 
1754, to the site of Fort Duquesne that Washington won his first victory, 
met his first defeat, and experienced the only surrender of his life. The 
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latter occurred at Fort Necessity, which significant name Washington 
gave to the rude backwoods intrenchments which he threw up on the 
Great Meadows, at the base of Laurel Hill, the western slope of which 
faced the Monongahela. Then came Braddock’s pompous expedition and 
its tragic defeat within sight of the walls of Fort Duquesne. Logically 
and clearly Mr. Avery then follows through the various campaigns of the 
French and Indian War. The campaigns of Crown Point and Niagara, 
the removal of the Acadians, and the campaigns of Oswego, Fort William 
Henry, Louisburg, Ticonderoga and Fort Frontenac, the fall of Fort 
Duquesne; the siege of Quebec and the marvelously interesting battle on 
the plains of Abraham, in which decisive contest both leaders, the in- 
trepid Montcalm and the invincible Wolfe lost their lives. The gauge of 
war was to the Saxon, and the dominion of New France in America 
was efided. The Peace of Paris concluded the Seven Years’ Wer which 
was being waged between the conflicting nations, with greater cost and ex- 
tent in Europe than it had been in America. Mr. Avery, with true historic 
perspective, keeps before the reader the logical relationship of the same 
contest on the two continents—America and Europe. The last chapters of 
the book are devoted to the Cherokee and Pontiac wars. The proceed- 
ings of Pontiac’s conspiracy especially interest the Ohio reader, as many 
of its most important incidents occurred within the territory of the 
present Buckeye state. By the Quebec proclamation of 1763, “the region 
between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi and south of the Great Lakes 
was temporarily closed to settlement by a provision prohibiting the gov- 
ernors of any of the colonies from granting lands therein, prohibiting the 
purchase of lands from the Indians, and requiring a license from Indian 
traders. Apparently, the intention was to hold the Ohio country as a 
vast Indian reservation, subject to white settlement only by direct per- 
mission of the King in council. Practically, the proclamation set aside 
the claims (most of them shadowy) of the coast colonies to this western 
country and fixed their western limits at the Allegheny watershed.” 
“Major Rogers was sent by General Amherst, the English commander, 
to take possession in the name of King George of the western posts in- 
cluded in the late capitulation, Detroit, Michillimackinac, etc. With two 
hundred rangers in whaleboats, Rogers left Montreal on the thirteenth 
of September, 1760. They ascended the Saint Lawrence, skirted the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario, and were at Fort Niagara on the second 
of October. They carried their boats around the great cataract, launched 
them in the river, and slowly worked their way along the southern shore 
of Lake Erie. On the seventh of November they were at the mouth 
of a river that Rogers called the Chogage (Cuyahoga) where they de- 
cided to camp until the weather became better. No troops had ever be- 
fore borne the British flag so far beyond the mountains. Soon after 
their arrival, a party of Indians appeared as an embassy from the ruler 
of that country; before night, Pontiac was there in person haughtily de- 
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manding why Rogers and his men had come thither without his per- 
mission and what was their errand. Up to this time, the shrewd and 
ambitious chieftain had been the firm ally of the French, but when Rogers 
informed him that Canada had been surrendered to the English and that 
he was on his way to take possession of Detroit, the calumet was smoked 
and harmony seemed established.” Then follow the details of the Pontiac 
conspiracy. Pontiac, the great Ottawa Chief, may be regarded as an Ohio 
Indian. It is claimed with good authority, and so far as we can learn 
without contradiction, that he was born at the mouth of the Ottawa river, 
now Auglaize, where it empties into the Maumee, the present site of 
Defiance. Thus Ohio history begins. Mr. Avery’s Fourth Volume, like 111 the 
others, is profusely illustrated with portraits of the personages of whom it 
treats, with diagrams of the geography of the respective events, and fac- 
similes of the historic documents pertaining thereto. No work to our 
knowledge has been so lavishly adorned with valuable and _ illuminating 
illustrations. Many of them in colors are works of art. We continue 
to commend this work to the readers of American history. 





DIARY OF MANASSEH CUTLER. 


In a recent publication, William E. Curtis, the distinguished 
journalist and author, gives excerpts from the journal and letters 
of Manasseh Cutler. Much of his article deserves a place in the pages 
of the Quarterly. Mr. Curtis says: 

Charles ‘Gates Dawes of Chicago has the diary of his ancestor, 
Manasseh Cutler, the founder of Ohio, the real author of the Ordinance 
of ’87, a member of Congress for many years from Massachusetts, 
clergyman, merchant, teacher, .scientist, surveyor, explorer arid pa- 
triot— one of the ablest and most versatile characters in American 
history. 

In his journal and his letters to his family and friends at home 
Mr. Cutler wrote many interesting accounts of his experiences in 
Washington, as a mémber of Congress during the administration of 
Thomas Jefferson. On January 1, 1802, he tells of the ceremonies at 
the White House: 

“Although the President has no levees, a number of federalists 
agreed to go. from the Capitol in coaches to the President’s house and 
wait upon him with the compliments of the season. We were received 
with politeness, entertained with cake and wine. The mammoth cheese 
having been presented ‘this morning, the President invited us to go, 
as he expressed it, to the mammoth room to see the mammoth cheese. 
There we viewed this monument of human weakness and folly as long 
as we pleased and then returned.” 
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THE GREAT DEMOCRATIC CHEESE. 


It is explained in a footnote that, “When Jefferson was chosen 
President, Elder John Leland, a Massachusetts clergyman of strong iG 
Democratic proclivities, proposed that his flock celebrate the victory 
by making for the new Chief Magistrate the biggest cheese the world 
had even seen. Every man and woman who owned a cow was to 
give for this cheese all the milk she yielded on a certain day —only 
no federal cow must contribute a drop. A huge cider press was fitted 
up to make it in and on the appointed day the whole country turned 
out with pails and tubs of curd, the girls and women in their best 
gowns and ribbons, and the men in their Sunday coats and clean 
shirt collars. The cheese was put to press with prayer, hymn singing 
and great solemnity. When it was well dried ‘t weighed 1600 pounds, 
and Rev. John Leland drove with it all the way to Washington. It 
was a journey of three weeks. All the country had heard of the big The | 
cheese and came out to look at it as the elder drove along.” 

A few days later Mr. Cutler writes again: “Last Sunday, Le- 
land, the cheese-monger, a poor, ignorant, illiterate clownish preacher, hy 
who was the conductor of this monument of human weakness and 
folly to its place of destination, was introduced as preacher to both 
houses of Congress. The President, contrary to all former practice, 
made one of the audience, and a great number of ladies and gentle- 
men from I know not where. Such a performance I never heard 
before and hope never shall again. The text was: ‘And behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here.’ The design of the preacher was prin- 
cipally to apply the allusion, not to the person intended in the text, 
but to him (Jefferson), who was then present. Such a farrago, 
bawled with stunning voice, horrid tone, frightful grimaces and ex- 
travagant gestures I believe was never heard by any decent auditory 
before. Shame or laughter appeared. in every countenance. Such an 
outrage upon religion, the Sabbath, and common decency was ex- 
tremely painful to every sober, thinking person present.” 

John Leland, the mammoth cheese man, was born at Grafton, 
Mass., May 14, 1754, and died at North Adams, Mass., January 
14, 1841. From 1792 until his death, forty-nine years, he was pastor 
of the Baptist Church at Cheshire, Mass. He is described as a man 
of great eccentricity and shrewdness, but without culture, and a zeal- 
ous Democrat. 


DINNER WITH THE PRESIDENT. 





Saturday, February 6, 1802, Mr. Cutler was invited to dine with 
Fresident Jefferson, in company with six other members of the House 
‘of Representatives and- three members of the Senate, and he confided 
to his journal that the dinner was not so elegant as when he was en- * 
tertained at the White House a year previous. But the food appears 
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to have been abundant — “Rice soup, round of beef, turkey, mutton, 
ham, loin of veal, cutlets of mutton or veal, fried eggs, fried beef, 
a pie called macaroni, which appears to be a rich crust filled with 
the strillions of onions or shallots, which I- took it to be, tasted very 
strong and not agreeable. Mr. Lewis told me there was none in it; 
it was an Italian dish, and what appeared like onions was made of 
flour and butter, with a particularly strong iiquor mixed with them. 
Ice cream very good, crust wholly dried, crumbled into thin flakes; 
a dish somewhat like a pudding —inside white as milk or curd, very 
porous and light, covered’ with cream sauce; very fine. Many other 
jimcracks, a great variety of fruit, plenty of wines and good. Presi- 
dent social. We drank tea and viewed again the great cheese.” 


THE DANDIFIED DIPLOMAT. 


In the diary of his daily life as a member of Congress from 
1801 to 1805, Mr. Cutler gives us charming glimpses of Washington 
society and official entertainments in those days. He tells a good deal 
about the French minister, Gen. Taureau, who had occupied a con- 
spicuous position in France for several years before coming to Wash- 
ington in 1804: “Of obscure birth, but handsome and clever, he made 
his way up and became an aid to Napoleon Bonaparte. In the rapid 
changes of popular favor, he was condemned to death—his door 
marked with the fatal guide to the bloody guillotiners. A servant girl 
employed about the jail rubbed out the mark and so saved his life, 
in return for which he married her. The alliance, cf course, proved 
to be a most unhappy one, ending in a separation at the time he was. 
representing his country in Washington.” 

While calling at the White House on New Year day, 1805, 
Mr. Cutler saw Gen. Taureau for the first time, and in his diary says: 
“We met him at the door covered with lace almost from head to foot, 
and very much powdered. Walked with his hat off, though it was 
rather misty. His secretary and one aid and one other with him.” 
Later Mr. Cutler called at the legation in Georgetown and says: “We 
proposed in our family (as he always refers to his fellow-congressmen 
at the boarding house on Capitol Hill) to call on Mr. Taureau, French 
minister, who had left his card for us. Six of us went in a coach 
to his house. As he was at home we went in and were conducted to 
a large hall up one pair of stairs. Found him disposed to be quite 
social, though he speaks very little English. One of his aides-de- 
camp assisted in the conversation. We tarried about an hour and re- 
tired. We then went to the English minister’s, and left our cards 
without getting out of our coaches.” 
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PARTY AT THE BRITISH LEGATION. 


Tuesday, February 12, Mr. Cutler dined at the British legation 
and makes this record in his diary: “This day, in compliance with 
card received eight or ten days ago, dined with his excellency, Mr. 
Merry, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to his Britannic 
majesty. Company, twenty-eight; thirteen members of Congress. Table 
superb with plate in center, and in the last service the knives, forks 
and spoons were gold. Six double-branch candlesticks with candles. 
lighted. Very pleasing entertainment. Coffee in drawing room im- 
mediately after dining. Retired about nine. Six from our family went 
in a coach and returned upon foot.” 

Mr. Cutler seems to have become quite ‘intimate at the British 
legation, for he dined there again the following week, and attended 
a card party there a few days later. His diary for February 26 con- 
tains this entry: “This evening at British minister’s by invitation to 
tea and cards. The company very large. About thirty-five members 
of both houses of Congress, all the heads of departments, their ladies 
and daughters, many gentlemen and ladies of the city of Georgetown, 
and many strangers. I presume the number 150 or 200.” And again, 
March 2, he writes: “Walked fifteen miles. Dined at Mr. Merry’s by 
Mrs. Merry’s invitation. She came twice to invite me. Presented me 
with ‘Darwin.’” There are frequent references in his diary after that 
date to the British minister and Mrs. Merry, and their common interest 
in botany. 

Sunday, February 17, 1805, he described the religious services 
which were held each Sabbath in the Hall of Representatives, where 
“two pieces of Psalmody were performed by the band of the Marine 
Corps in uniform; about 80 or 100.” 

So that it would seem that more than a hundred years ago the 
Marine Band was even larger than it is now. 














